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To  Mu.  JOHN  NICHOLS. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  E E D not  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  complimenting 
you  on  the  defign  or  execution  of  your  Bibliothsca  Bri- 
t ann ica  Topographica  ; — a work  whofe  merit  fufficiently 
appears  from  its  extenfion  through  Six  Volumes  in  Quarto. 

I (hall  not  be  afraid  of  feeming  to  take  any  merit,  or  to  afk 
any  acknowledgement,  for  having  fuggehed  the  original  plan  to 
you ; fince  the  fatisfa&ion  I feel  in  your  fuccefs  is  an  ample 
compenfation  for  any  thing  I may  have  contributed  to  promote  it. 

In  one  inftance,  however,  do  me  the  favour  to  gratify  my 
wifh  to  ferve  you,  by  accepting  a little  EfTay,  which,  though 
you  may  deem  it  foreign  to  the  plan  of  a work  on  Britijh  Anti- 
quities, is  by  no  means  unworthy  the  attention  of  Britijh  Anti- 
quaries.' 

My  early  connection  with  the  interefls  of  that  people  whofe 
ancient  monuments  are  the  objeCl  of  this  trad,  makes  me  con- 
fider  it  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  near  and  refpeded 
relation  who  awakened  my  curiofity,  and  led  my  attention  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  to  whofe  honefl  induftry  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Eafl  India  company  I owe  my  all. 
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It  gives  me  pain  to  reflect  how  little  concern  our  country- 
men have  given  themfelves  to  teach  or  learn  civilifation  im 
their  Eaft  Indian  purfuits.  Other  nations  of  Europe  have  pro- 
duced men  in  fome  line  of  literature,  who,  either  as  miffionaries 
or  private  gentlemen,  have  enquired  into  the  manners  of  the 
Orientals.  How  final!  has  been  the  number  of  Englifhmen 
who  have  practiced  the  arts  of  peace  among  them!  May  we' 
at  laid  rejoice  that  now  peace  is  reftored  in  all  our  acquisitions,., 
our  enquiries  may  be  purfued  in  a milder  manner,  under  the. 
aulpices  of  a governor  general  who  has  eftabliflied'a/>r/»////^“- 
prefs , and  of  a judge  who  has  founded  a literary  fociety  at  Cal- 
cutta: and,  all  feuds,  oppreffions,  and  luxurious  excefles  laid* 
abide,  may  we  on ldr ip  the  refearches  of  that  learned  band  who, 
direfted  by  a profeffor  and  commiffioned  by.  a Sovereign  of  the 
North,  have  explored  with  new  lights*  and  good  fuccefs  pro- 
vinces and  monuments  of  which  fo  little  had  hitherto  been  laid; 

Our  countryman  had  not  length  of  time  required  for  accm 
rate  drawings  of  all  the  feveral  reliefs  at  Salfet.  The  Daniflv 
committee  made  them  one  objedl  of  their  enquiry,  and  there- 
fore took  care  to  do  them  all  the  juftice  in  their  powTer„  Im- 
partiality compels  me  to  add,  that  they  have  been  led  to  com 
jedlures  happier  than  thofe  hazarded  by  our  countrymen.. 

In  comparing  the  accounts  of  foreigners  with  thofe  of  our 
own  people,  is  not  one  fhockt  at  the  carelefs  and  flovenly  reci- 
tals of  the  latter,  while  the  former  are.  all  attention  and  minute,- 
nefs  [<?]  ? 

The  objedl  of  the  prefent  publication  is  not  merely  a compi- 
lation from  various  authors  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Indian  tem- 
ples. It  intends  to  give  a comparative  view,  not  only  of  what 
has  been  laid  on  the  fubjedt  by  inquifitive  foreigners,  but  of  the 


[*]  See  Grofe’s  Travels  expofed,  Mem,  dc  l’Acad.  des  Infc.  LVI.  457  & 
Icq.  1 2°. 
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different  fubjefls  themfelves  in  different  places  of  India — in- 
hopes  that  ftill  more  accurate  accounts  if  poffible  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  ftill  further  helps  for  illuftrating  the  intricate  My- 
thology of  the  Eaft,  or  at  leaf!;  for  afcertaining  whether  it  be,  as 
Ibme  modern  writers  chufe  to* think-,  worth  illuftrating;  How 
little  do  we  know  of  the  magnificent  pagoda  of  Chillembrum  [£], 
except  by  the  mention  of  it  in  our  late  ravages  of  the  country ! 
The  Eaft  India  company  have  a painting  of  that  of  Chirin* 
gaham  [c]  in  their  committee  room  ; and  a good  drawing  of  it 
by  an  officer  in  their  fervice  was  exhibited  in  Pall-Mall  1768; 
But  the  Eaft  India  company  do  not  engrave  antient  monu- 
ments [t/J,  and  the  drawing  was  the  property  and  work  of  a pri- 
vate gentleman.. 

The  late  Smart  Lethieullier,  Efq.  had  u drawings  of  the 
great  pagoda  near  Bombay  with  MS.  defcriptions  of  it  by  him- 
felf,”  which  at  the  fale  of  his  library  at  Mr.  Baker’s  in  February 
17761  were  purchafed  for  feven  pounds  ten  ffiillings  for  the  royal 
cabinet.  A report  of  a Committee  for  examining  the  Minute 
Books  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1762,,  in  order  to  feledt 
from  thence  materials  for  publication,  enumerates  this  among 
other  proper  fubjefts.  The  drawings  were  probably  copied 
from  minutes  and  (ketches  made  by  or  for  Governor,  Boon, 

[£]  Count  Cay lus  calls  it  Chilambaram». 

[r]  Plans  of  the  pagoda  of  Great  and  Little  Chlrengam , or  as  Mr.  Orrne 
(I.  182)  calls  it,  Seringham , pilafters  of  that  of  Chltambaram : Coil  Covaron  a 
gate  of  another  temple,  may  be  feen  with  thirty  plates  of  a variety  of  Indian 
Deities  and  ceremonies,  in  a French  book  little  known  I believe  in  England, 
which  has  for  title  only  a medal  of  France,  Fdicitas  publico.  1729,  and  under  it 
La  France  Toujours  FloriJJantc  1729.  Qu.  if  the  pagoda  or  a town  near  it  of 
the  fame  name  was  taken  by  the  French  between  Porto  Nero  and  Devi  Cotah? 

[^]  We  may  hope  however  ere  long  to  fee  fome  engraved  from  drawings 
made  on  the  fpot  by  Mr.  Flodges,  who  has  done  fo  much  credit  to  our  late  dil- 
coveries  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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•Which  are  not  now  to  be  recovered.  A beautiful  illuminated 
ground-plot  finifhed  by  Mr.  Sandby  from  hints  by  Dr.  Linde  is 
to  be  feen  in  the  Dodor’s  apartments  at  Windfor. 

I am  fenfible  I may  incur  the  charge  of  interfering  with  fome 
of  my  own  countrymen  whofe  accounts  of  the  prefent  fubject 
have  been  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  among  whom 
I have  the  honour  of  ranking,  and  have  been  printed  in  the 
feventh  volume  of  their  Archaeologia.  But  as  very  few  draw- 
ings accompanied  that  account,  and  from  the  few  that  are  en- 
graved there  one  may  gather  the  inclination  of  the  Society  to 
have  engraved  more  if  they  could  have  got  them,  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  giving  a further  defcription  with  that 
important  addition  ; and  were  it  only  a bare  narrative,  no  one 
could  be  difpleafed  with  comparing  the  two  accounts,  and  feeing 
how  well  they  agree. 

Under  all  thefe  circumftances  there  needs  no  excufe  for  your 
concurring  to  throw  as  much  light  on  fuch  a fubjed  as  it  will 
admit. 

You  will  believe  me  when  I profefs  myfelf 

Your  faithful  friend  and  obedient  humble  fervant, 

R.  G, 
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THOSE  who  have  penetrated  into  the  abiirufeneffes  of 
Indian  Mythology  find  that  in  thefe  temples  was  prac- 
tifed  a worfhip  fimilar  to  that  pradtifed  by  all  the  feveral  nations 
of  the  world  in  their  earliefi:  as  well  as  mod  enlightened  pe- 
riods. It  was  paid  to  the  Phallus  by  the  Afiatics,  to  Priapus  by 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,,  to  Baalpeor  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  idolatrous  Jews.  The  figure  is  feen  on  the  fafcia- 
which  runs  round  the  circus  at  Nifmes,  and  over  the  portal  of 
the  cathedral  of  Toloufe,  and  feveral  churches  at  Bourdeaux 

If  we  believe  Monfieur  Sonnerat,  the  profeffors  of  this  wor- 
fhip are  of  the  chajiejl  charadter,  and  reverenced  as  prophets  of 
God  by  the  common  people  [jf]. 

Nor  is  this  to*  be  wondered  at,,  fince  M.  D’Ancarville  has 
written  two  large  quarto  volumes  to  prove  it  the  mod  antient 
idea  of  the  Deity  held  forth  in  pyramidal  (tones,  either  in  heaps, 
or  fingle,  or  triple  : this  laid  circumftance  reprefenting  the  three- 
fold quality  of  the  Divine  Power  to  create,  to  preferve,  and  to 
deftroy.  With  this  key  in  view,.,  he  fays,  we  mutt  examine  the 

[*]  Sonnerat,  Voy.  aux  Indes  Orient.  I.  180.  Mignot  fur  les  anciens  phiio- 
fo plies  de  1’Inde  : Mem.  de  l’Acad.  d’Infc.  IV.  236- — 240.  120. 

[/]  lb.  181. 
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Several  reprefentations  in  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  Egyptian* 
*Greek,  or  Roman  temples.  In  proportion  as  the  more  fimple  re- 
prefentations fell  fhort  of  conveying  the  incomprehenfible  and 
•inexpreliible  ideas,  the  greater  efforts  were  made  by  the  human 
mind  to  attain  this  end,  and  thefe  efforts  multiplied  produced 
the  arts : the  impoffibility  of  attaining  the  defired  point  oblig- 
ing them  to  .continual  exertions  led  them  to  perfection.  They 
never  fucceeded  in  reprefenting  the  Divine  nature,  becaufe  it 
bears  no  refemhlance  to  the  human  ; but  they  became  able  to 
give  to  the  human  nature  a degree  of  beauty  capable  of  at  leafl 
recalling  the  idea  of  that  which  our  weak  underftanding  afcribes 
to  that  Being,  vvhofe  qualities  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thole 
of  men  [g]. 

The  monffrous  figures  compounded  like  thofe  of  the  Scy- 
thians, Chinefe,  and  Greeks,  formerly  extended  wherever  the 
Scythians  extended  their  conquefts,  have  been  deftroyed  wher- 
ever Mahometans  came  at  them  : but  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
Afia,  in  Tartary  and  Japan,  they  are  ftill  to  be  met  with.  When 
one  reflects  on  the  objeCt  of  thefe  fort  of  figures,  which  has  been 
to  exprefs  ideas  impoffible  to  be  comprifed  by  forms  borrowed 
from  nature,  and  to  reprefent  by  imagery  faCts  as  foreign  to  the 
order  of  events  as  the  alliance  of  thefe  forms  is  to  the  order  of 
nature,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fpirit  of  the  architect  which 
ftill  preferves  this  manner  in  Afia  is  exaCtly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  artifts  in  the  earlieft  times  of  Greece.  Obelifcs,  triangles 
and  Bars  appear  on  the  coins  of  the  Afales,  Chinefe  and  Tar- 
tars, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks  [A].  The  bull  and  the 
egg  in  the  Japan  temple  at  Meaco,  emblems  of  the  creator 
and  creation,  are  handed  down  in  the  Grecian  fymbols  of  Bac- 
chus [/]  who  is  reprefented  both  as  male  and  female,  Liber 

■■[§■]  D’ Ancarville  ubi  fup.  Pref.  p.  rx.  x. 

[i]  lb.  4 S-  [*']  lb.  65. 
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and  Libera  [k]:  as  the  cow  as  well  as  the  bull  was  an  ohje&: 
of  Indian  worihip  [/].  It  was  the  favourite  vehicle  of  the  me- 
tampfycholis  [/»].  The  Greeks,  who  did  not  adopt  this  doc- 
trine, ftill  gave  to  Bacchus  by  different  names  power  over  the 
foul  after  its  reparation  from  the  body,  and  introduced  his  fym- 
bols  and  orgies  on  their  tombs : fometimes  too  with  appen- 
dages too  obfcene  to  be  here  enlarged  on,  adopting  the  worfhip 
of  the  Indian  nations  in  this  inftance  alfo  [«]. 

The  great  refemblance  obferved  between  the  figure  and  at- 
tributes of  Bacchus,  who  was  very  antiently  worfhiped  in  India, 
and  the  figures  and  attributes  in  the  famous  pagoda  of  Elephants 
neai  Bombay,  fhews  plainly  that  we  muft  fearch  into  the  mod 
antient  monuments  of  the  religion  of  thefe  people,  and  that  we 
ihall  there  find  the  form  of  the  figures  by  which  they  repre- 
fented  the  ideas  of  their  antient  Theology.  We  there  fee  an 
obfcene  figure  with  fix  arms  (plate  IX.)  adorned  with  a firing 
of  death’s  heads,  Intimating  the  connexion  between  the  God  of  / 
life  and  the  God  of  death.  The  bafon  in  one  of  his  hands  h 
given  to  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  Megafthenes  in  Strabo 
(xv.  713.)  makes  the  bell  a part  of  his  proceffion.  It  is  alfo  in- 
troduced in  the  worfhip  of  Priapus  in  the  paintings  of  Hercules. 
Bacchus  has  alfo  the  epithet  of  mitre-bearer ; The  veil  which 
this  monftrous  figure  holds  in  two  of  his  hands  is  that  of  the 
might,  when  the  fun  or  Bacchus  conceals  himfelf.  The  ferpent 
in  another  hand  is  the  emblem  of  life,  while  the  fword  and 
child  reprefen t death  [0]. 

Thofe  whofe  curiofity  leads  them  to  purfue  the  comparifon 
farther  may  be  amply  gratified  in  the  following  pages  of  this 
writer,  who  has  fupported  a lively  imagination  by  a great  fund 

[/]  lb.  79. 

P]  ife.  34. 850 


[£J  D’Ancarville,  lb.  75.. 76. 

[m]  lb.  80.  ,[«]  lb.  82.  84. 
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of  reading  verified  by  adual  monuments  in  the  collection  oF 
Mr.  Charles  Townley,  a colledion  which  if  engraved  would* 
do  as  much  honour  to  this  country  as  the  various  private  col-* 
ledions  in  Italy  or  Germany  to  their  refpedive  nations.  We- 
would  fondly  hope  the  “ Mtirmora  Oxonienfia”  will  not  be  the? 
lad  colledion  of  antique  marbles  engraved  in  England. 

“ The?  comparifon  of  thefe  monuments  and  the  explanation, 
of  the  motives  which  oceafioned  the  compound  form-  in  which, 
we  fee  them,  while  they  difcover  to  us  ideas  whofe  identity  in- 
dicates one  common  fource,  put  it  out  of  difpute  that  they  are. 
conneded-  with  theological  principles  formerly  common  to  the. 
Greeks,  Tartars,  Indians^  and  Japanefe.  Thefe  principles  dif- 
figured  by  the  religious  .fables  framed  by  thefe  feveral  people 
all  go  back  to  the  fymbolic  worfhip  of  the  Scythians,  which  in. 
the  Weft  became  changed  into  Heilenifm  deftroyed  by  Chrid— 
ianity,  and  in  the  Eafl  affumed  the  form  which  it  dill  retains 
among  the  Japanefe,  Tartars,  and  Indians  [/>].” 

According  tothe  dodrine  of  the  Bramins,  Chiven , whom  others* 
called  Vichenoii',  is  the  one  iupreme  Being  who  created,  preferves, „ 
and  will  dedroy  all.  He  is  reprefenteiby  three  deities  called  . 
Trimourti  or  Tritvam?  a name  expreffive  of  the  three  powers  be- 
foremen t ion ed  [q\.  Brouma  or  Beninba. , Vickenou  or  Bi/hen,  Chi- 
ven or  Mahodys , are  names  of  each  of  the  three  powers  united? 
in  the  Trimonits,  and  thofe  of  the  three  legiflators  of  India  [r]. 
The  followers  of  each,,  mutually  hadile  to  each  other,  repre— 
fent  their  relpedive  patrons  with  the  attributes  of  the  Ruder ? 
or  ruler  of  all  things,  who  in  the  Indian  hymns  has  all  the  at- 
tributes and  epithets-  given  in  thofe  of  the  .Greeks  to.  .Bacchus*.*. 
He  is  reprefented  as  of  both  fexes ; the  three  .vifible  fires;  .the*. 

[p]  D’Ancarville  ubi  fop.  I.  p.  90. 

[?]  Sonnerat,  Yoy.  aux  Indes  Or.  Iv  159.  314. 

[r]  lb.  .197%  * y 
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triple  bodied  figure  of  the  Elephanta  pagoda  ; the  fun ; fource 
of  light ; the  cow,  author  of  creation  ; he  has  alfo  the  name  of 
Darmadeve  in  India  [$]. 

6C  It  is  by  no  means  certain  at  what  particular  period  Viche- 
nou  eftablifhed  indndia  the  religion  which  (till  prevails  there 
nearly  in  its  original  form.  But  fince  the  Bramins  themfelves 
acknowledge  that  the  figures  in  the  pagoda  of  Elephanta  re- 
ceive but  an  imperfe€t  explanation  from  the  religion  now  fub- 
lifting  among  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  may  be  explained 
by  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  which  preceded  that  of  Vichenou  in 
India,  we  mu  ft  refer  thefe  figures  to  that  worfhip,  and  pre- 
fume them  executed  in  times  antecedent  to  the  introdudtion  of 
Vichenou’s  doQrine  (/]«” 

We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  jV)  that  Bacchus  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Bramins  of  his  time  as  the  founder  of  their 
civil  and  religious  polity,  and  for  this  was  afterwards  deified. 
There  exifted  therefore  a form  of  worfhip  prior  to  that  paid  to 
this  new  deity.  -He  himfelf  had  brought  it  into  India,  and  it 
was  that  of  the  author  of  all  things , under  the  form  of  Bafwa 
and  the  name  of  Ruder . The  prefent  Bramins  acknowledge 
Brouma  as  the  author  of  this  religion  and  their  firft  lawgiver, 
and  the  antient  ones  afcribed  the  fame ’qualities  to  Bacchus, 
Thefe  two  perfonages  mu  ft  therefore  be  one  and  the  fame. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the  fame  concurrent  circum* 
fiances  [x],  Diodorus  [y]  adds  that  many  cities  <of  India  bore 
the  name  of  Bacchus  in  the  language  of  the  country,  ytajoc  tov  tw 
StccXenjov.  This  language  is  the  Shanfcrit  fo  little  un- 
derftood  at  prefent  by  the  mod  learned  Bramins.  There  exift- 
ed many  monuments  too  various  to  be  defcribed  of  the  birth  o; 

[sj  D’Ancarville,  lb.  90—94.  [f]  lb.  9.5. 

\u]  IL  15 1.  [*]  D’Ancarville,  lb.  95—97. 

[)’]  dfi.  232. 
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Bacchus  in  India  [sr],  Thefe  refembled  thofe  in  the  iflands  oft 
Elephanta  and  Salset,  in  which  laft  is  the  temple  of  PoNt-r 
ser  from  whence  M.  AnquetH  carried  off  a cow  like  thofe  that 
reprefented  Bacchus  among  the  Greeks.  And  when  they  found 
in  India  firch  monuments,  when  they  met  with  there  the 
figure  of  Brouma  reprefented  under  the  forms  of  their  Bac- 
chus Myfes  as  at  Elephanta,  and  when  they  faw  thefe  figures 
like  thofe  of  Liber  and  Libera  placed  by  the  fide  of  each  other, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny*  [a]  they  were  at  Rome,  fome  of  them' 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Bacchus  was  born  in  India.  They, 
faw  there  the  fame  worth  ip  that  we  fee  at  prefent,  and  ex- 
plained thefe  monuments  as  we  do;,  but  they  drew  from  each 
a.conclufion  which  the  hiftory  of  India  exprefly  cont-radidts* , 
finee  inftead  of  looking  upon  Bacchus  as  a native  of  this  coun- 
try, it  exp  re  fly  fays,  he  was  a ft  ranger  and  came  from  the 
Weft  [i].  The  epoch  of  the  arrival  and  conqueft  of  Bacchus  in 
India,  where  their  hiftorians  fay  he  reigned  fifty-two  years  [c],  is 
fixed  by  M.  Bailly  \d]  to  3605  years  before  Chri-ft.  . This  inge- 
nious calculation  determines  the  time  when  Bacchus  or  Brouma, 
became  a mythologic  phantom,  and  . was  iubftituted  to  the  ob- 
jedt  of  worth  ip  which  himfelf  had  introduced.  It  alfo  reft  rains 
within  due  bounds  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Indians,  whole 
aft  rorro  mica  1 epoch  is  near  400  years  pofterior  to  the  firft  of 
the  154  kings  who  fucceeded  Bacchus,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  [<?],  and  leads  us  to  fufpedt  that  the  Hercules  who:  *■. 
is  laid  to  have  reigned,,  and  been  deified  in  India,  was  no  other .... 


[2]  Diod.  ibr  . 

[a]  H.  N.  xxxviii.  c.  4.  • 

[ b~\  D’Ancarville,  I.  97—101.  Sec  Died.  Sic.  II.  p.  1 : 

[c]  Diod.  Sic.  ib. 

[A]  Hilt.  deJ’A.ftron,  anc. .IV.  § 73.  eclairc.  III.  § S.  p.  329. 
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than  tire  deity  called  by  the  prefect:  Indians  Chiven^  both  being 
reckoned  natives  of.  India,  The  date  of  the  death  and  deifi- 
cation then  of  Bacchus  or  Brouma  3553  years  before  the 
Chriflian  sera  is  the  date  of  the  firft  alteration  in  the  antient 
religion  of  India  [/']• 

If  the  characters  in  which  it  is  pretended  Brouma  wrote  his 
four  facred  books  called  the  four  Veda  ms,  now  no  longer  fup- 
pofed  to  exift,  be  admitted,  they  would  be  two  thoufand  years 
older  than  Mofes  [g]  and  the  Indian  Qofmogony  would  very 
far  precede  that  of  Hefiod  [>6],  But  every  one  knows  to  what  a 
remote  antiquity  the  pride  of  every  nation  afpires,  and  none  are  ' 
for  placing  themfelves  at  a more  diftant  period  than  thofe  of  the 
Eaft. 

But  as  the  Greeks  divided  the  feveral  attributes  of  Bacchus 

„ * 

among  various  deities  whofe  names  they  loaded  him  with,  fo 
the  Indians  diftributed  thofe  of  Brouma  between  him  and  Chi- 
ven,  and  then  between  him  and  Chiven  and  Vichenou  : and 
the  two  nations  by  their  abfurd  legends  interrupted  the  com—' 
munication  with  each  other  and  the  primitive  idea  [/]. 

Admitting  Chiven  to  be  Hercules,  M0  D’Ancarville  inclines 
to  place  the  cutting  of  thefe  excavations  in  Elephanta  &c.  at 
lead  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  at  the  period  when 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  carried  their  conquefts  into  India,  whole 
then  king  oppofed  them  with  elephants  covered  with  mail,  and  : 
troops  armed  with  lances.  Such  lances  and  a variety  of  other 
circum  fiances  appearing  in  the  pagoda  of  Elephanta  ferve  to 
prove  that  they  were  made  long,  after  the  time  of  Chiven,  when 

[/]  D’Ancarvilkj  L 101—106.  - 

M lb.  no. 

[o]  lb.  115. 
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fuch  arms  were  not  in  ufe,  nor  had  the  attributes  of  Brouma 
been  tranflated  to  him.  He  [£]  inclines  to  refer  thefe  reliefs 
and  excavations  to  the  time  of  Semiramis,  who  is  reprefented 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  [/]  as  caufing  fuch  memorials  of  herfelf  to 
be  made  which  M.  D’Anville  thinks  he  difcovers  in  the  antient 
Media  [m]. 

The  mitres. or  pointed  caps  worn  by  the  figures  at  Elephanta 

\ 

are  fometimes  adorned  with  the  Tamara  leaf,  a fymbol  of  the  wa- 
ter, on  which  according  to  the  Japan  Cofmogony  [«]  fwam  the 
egg  of  the  creation  reprefented  by  the  oval  Ihape  of  thefe  caps. 
The  two  principal  figures  of  either  fex  .(plate  VI.)  reprefent 
the  being  who  unites  both,  and  formed  the  world  out  of  chaos. 
The  male  figure  refts  his  hands  on  a priapus  perfonified  with 
his  various  emblems,  among  others  the  ferpent,  the  fymbol  of 
life.  The  genies  above  are  the  minifters  of  Brouma,  who  wear- 
ing the  fame  leaf  fhew  .they  afiifted  him  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, as  the  doves  here  denote  the  love , wherewith  the  invifible 
father  conceived  all  the  beings  whom  he  created  by  his  power  [0]. 

The  idea  that  the  Chinefe  are  a colony  from  Egypt  has  been 
controverted  by  feveral  refpedlable  literati  on  the  continent. 
Count  Caylus  \p]  was  for  extending  the  conformity  to  India,, 
He  finds  in  the  pagoda  of  Chalemhron  beforementioned,  fifteen 

[£]  D’Ancarville,,  I.  1 21—124. 

[/]  II.  226. 

[m]  Mem.  cle  TAcad.  des  Infc.  xxvii.  p.  166.  121110. 

\n\  This  alfo  makes  part  of  the  Egyptian  cofmogony,  according  to  which 
the  world  under  the  form  of  an  egg  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  Kneph. 
Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  III.  c.  11.  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  held  the  fame  no- 
tion, Orpheus  ap.  Athenag.  legat.  pro  Chriftianis,  n.  18.  Pint.  Syrup  of.  II. 
Mignot  ubi  fup.  431 — -433. 

[0]  D’Ancarville  ubi  fup.  132.  133. 

[ />]  Hihroire  de  i’Acad.  des  Infc.  XVA59— 63.  *2®°- 
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leagues  to  the  ’ Southward  of  Pondicherry,  as  drawn  by  M;  da 
Rocher.de  la  Perigne,  an  engineer  in  the  fervice  of  the  French 
Eaft  India  company r a great  refemblance  with  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  If  it  be  queftioned  which  of  the  two  nations  imi- 
tated the  other*  he  anfvvers  that  the  Egyptian  works  carry 
ftrong  marks  of  originality  in  their  fimplicity  and  dimenfions,. 
whereas  the  Indian  are  loaded  with-  an  infinite  detail  of  lit- 
tle ornaments.  He  might  have  obferved,  however*,  that  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  obelifcs  are  not  lefs  ornamented. 

Let  us  for  a moment  form  a companion  between  thefe  In- 
dian buildings  and  thofe  of  Egypt, -on  which  fo  much  more  de- 
fcription  and  drawing  has  been  bellowed.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  fuperb  temples  of  Luxor,  Medinet  Habou,  Efnay,  and 
Edfy,  and  the  palace  of  Memnon  defcribed  by  Pococke  and 
Norden,  and  we  ihall  difcover  a flriking  re  fern  b lance,  even  in 
the  pillars,  the  ornaments,  and  reliefs.  The  temple  of  the  fer- 
pent  Cnuphis  in  an  ifland  called  alfo  antiently  JLlephantina  is  an  - 
oval  building  fupported  by  pillars  forming  a cloifler  or  aile. 
Similar  to  this  is  that  in  the  antient  ifland  of  PhiJae.  In  moiV 
of  thefe  are  pillars  fluted  or  cluftered  like  the  Indian  ones : and 
the  focks  on  both  rides  of  the  Nile  are  hollowed  into  grottoes* 
not  unlike  the  buildings  which  are  raifed  on  the  furface  of  the 
defart  plains.  The  fimiiar;  fttuflures  which  Mr.  Norden  de- 
fcribes  in  Nubia  are  on  the  fame  plan,  and  one  cannot  doubt  of 
their  being  the  fame  with  thofe  abovementioned  by  Ludolphus,* 
or  very  much  refembling  them-  And  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  few  reprefentations  we  have  feen  of  the  famous  pagoda  of 
Ghillambrum  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  the  refemblance  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  temples, 

Thefe  fmall  fpecirnens,  whofe  connexion  with  the  tout  en- 
femble  of  any  temple  is  not  determined,  while  they  give  a faint 

idea. 
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idea  of  the  general  defign,  convey  at  leaft  a melancholy  reflect 
tion  on  the  havoc  made  of  thefe  interefting  monuments  of 
Eaftern  antiquity  fince  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Eu- 
rope  an  s 5 and  ftrongly  inculcate  the  importance  of  the  Society, 
inilituted  for  inquiring  into  the  hiftory  civil  and  natural,  the 
antiquities,  arts,  fciences,  and  literature  of  Alia,”  under  the  pre- 
fidency  of  our  learned  member  and  diftinguiflied  oriental ift  Sir 
William  Jones., 
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The  accounts  which  travellers  have  given  of  the  many 
wonderful  monuments  of  antient  art  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  particularly  of  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  have 
been  fo  very  imperfeft  till  within  the  prefent  century,  that  it  has 
been  thought  no  improper  fupplement  to  that  given  by  two  of 
our  countrymen,  and  juft  printed  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia,  to  throw  together  in  one  view  the  various  rela- 
tions of  travellers  both  of  our  own  and  foreign  nations. 

The  firft  defcription  of  this  curious  monument  is  in  Lin- 
schoten’s  Voyage,  B.  I.  c.  44,  edit.  1598. 

46  By  the  town  of  Bafiaym,  which  lyeth  northwards  from  Goa 
upon  the  coaft  of  India,  and  is  inhabited  by  Portingalles,  there 
lyeth  an  iland  called  Salfette . There  are  two  of  the  mod  re- 
nowned pagodes,  or  temples,  or  rather  holes  wherein  the  pago- 
ftes  ftand  in  all  India;  whereof  one  of  their  holes  is  cut  out 
from  under  a hill  of  hard  ftone,  and  is  of  compafs  within  about 
the  bignes  of  a village  of  four  hundred  houfes;  when  you 
come  to  the  foote  of  the  hill,  there  is  a pagodes  houfe,  with 
images  therein,  cut  out  of  the  very  rockes  of  the  fame  hill,  with 
mod  horrible  and  fearefull  formes  and  fhapes,  where  at  this  day 
the  Gray  Fryers  have  made  a cloyfter  called  St.  Michaels : and 
as  you  goe  in  under  the  hill  in  the  firft  circle  you  may  fee 
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many  pagodes,  and  ftepping  fomewhat  higher  it  hath  another* 
circle  or  gallerie  of  chambers  and  pagodes,  and  yet  higher  it* 
hath  fuch  another  gallerie  of  chambers  and  pagodes,  all  cut  out 
of  the  hard  rockes,  and  by  thefe  chambers  ftandeth  a great  cef- 
terne  with  water,  and  hath  certain  holes  above  whereby  the- 
rain  water  falleth  into  it : above  that  it  hath  another  gallery 
with  chambers  and  pagodes,  fo  that  to  be  briefe,  all  the  cham- 
bers and  houfes  within  this  compaffe  or  4 galleries  are  300  and 
are  al  full  of  carved  pagodes,  of  fo  fearfull,  horrible,  and  develifh 
formes  and  fhapes  that  it  is  wonderful  to  behold.  The  other 
temple  or  hole  cf  pagodes  in  this  ifland  is  in  another  place, 
hewed  alfo  out  of  hard  rockes,  and  very  great,  al  ful  of  pagodes, 
cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  hones,  with  fo  eviil  favored  and 
uglie  fhapes,  that  to  enter  therein  it  would  make  a mans  hayre 
hand  upright.  There  is  yet  another  pagode,  which  they  hold 
and  efteem  for  the  higheft  and  chiefeft  pagode  of  all  the  reft, 
which  ftandeth  in  a little  iland  called  Pory.  This  pagode  by 
the  Portingals  is  called  the  pagode  of  the  Elephant,  In  that 
iland  ftandeth  an  high  hill,  and  011  the  top  thereof  is  a hole 
that  goeth  down  into  the  hill,  digged  and  carved  out  of  the  hard 
rock  or  ftones  as  big  as  a great  cloyfter  : within  it  hath  both 
places  and  cefternes  for  water  very  curioufly  made,  and  round 
about  the  wals  are  cut  out  and  formed  the  fhapes  of  elephants-,, 
lions,  tygers,  and  a thoufand  other  fuch  like  wild  and  cruel 
beafts:  alfo  fome  Amazones  and  many  other  deformed  thinges 
c-f  divers  forts,  w?hich  are  all  io  well  and  workmanlike  cut,  that 
it  is  ftrange  to  behold.  It  is  thought  that  the  Chinos  (which 
are  verie  ingenious  workernen)did  make  it,  when  they  ufed  to 
traffique  in  the  countrie  of  India.  Thefe  pagodes  and  buildings 
are  now  whollie  left,  overgrowne,  and  fpoyled,  fince  the  Portin- 
gales  had  it  under  their  fubjeftionf * 
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Dr.  FPvYER  who  vifited  this  place  in  1672  gives  the  following 
account  in  his  Travels,  p.  75. 

“ We  fleered  by  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  to  touch  at  Eli- 
phanto , fo  called  from  a monflrous  elephant  cut  out  of  the  main 
rock,  bearing  a young  one  on  its  back.  Not  far  from  it  the  effi- 
gies of  an  horfe  fiuck  up  to  the  belly  in  the  earth  in  the  v al- 
lies, from  thence  we  clambred  up  the  highe fl  mountain  on  the 
ifland,  on  whofe  fummit  was  a miraculous  piece  hewed  out  of 
folid  (lone.  It  is  fupported  with  forty-two  Corinthian  pillars, 
being  a fquare,  open  on  all  fides  but  towards  the  Eafi,  where 
Hands  a flatue  with  three  heads  crowned  with  Arrange  hierogly- 
phics. At  the  North  fide  in  an  high  portico  Hands  an  altar, 
guarded  by  giants,  and  immured  by  a fquare  wall.  All  along, 
the  walls  are  loaded  with  large  giants,  feme  with  eight  hands 
making  their  vanquifhed  knights  ftoop  for  mercy.  Before  this 
is  a tank  full  of  water,  and  beyond  that  another  place  with 
images.  This  leems  to  be  of  later  date  than  that  of  Canorein, 
though  defaced  by  the  Portugals,  who  have  this  ifland  alfo,  but 
no  defence  upon  it,  nor  any  thing  elfe  of  note.  It  may  be  ten 
miles  round  inhabited  by  th e povo  or  poor.” 

The  Rev. Mr.  J.Ovington  who  was  here  1689  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  monument  [#].  “ At  three  leagues  difiance  from 

Bombay  is  a fmall  ifland  called  Elephant  a , from  the  flatue  of 
an  elephant  cut  in  fione  in  equal  proportion  to  one  of  thofe 
creatures  in  his  full  growth.  This  figure  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a field  confpicuous  to  any  paflenger  that  enters  upon  that 
part  of  the  ifland.  Here  likewife  are  the  juft  dimenfions  of  an 
horfe  carved  in  ftone,  fo  lively,  with  fuch  a colour  and  carriage, 
and  the  fhape  finifhed  with  that  exadlnefs  that  many  have  ra- 
ther fancied  it  at  a diftance  a living  animal  than  only  a bare  re- 
prefentation.  Thefe  figures  have  been  ereded  not  barely  for 

[a]  Voyage  to  Surat,  p.  158. 
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dtfplhying  die  ftatuary’s  (kill  or  gratify  ing  the  curiofity  of  the 
light;  but  by  their  admirable  workmanfhip  were  more  likely 
deiigned  to  win  upon  the  admiration.,  and  thereby  gain  a kind  of 
religious  refpefl  from  fuch  heathens  as  came  near  them. 

66  But  that  which  adds  the  mod  remarkable  chara&er  to  this* 
ifland  is  the  famed  Pagode  at  the  top  of  it,  fo  much  lpoke  of  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  at  prefent  admired  by  the  prefect  queen 
dowager,  that  (he  cannot  think  any  one  has  feen  this  part  of  In- 
dia who  comes  not  freighted  home  with  feme  account  of  it.  A 
Pagode  is  the  heathen  temple  or  a place  dedicated  to  the  worfhip- 
of  their  falfe  gods,  and  borrows  its  name  from  the  Perfian  word 
pout  which  fignifes  idol : thence  pout  gkuda  a temple  of  falfe  gods9 
and  from  thence  pagode , 

“ At  the  afeent  of  an  high  hill  upon  this  ifland  Elephanta  is 
therefore  a very  large  Indian  pagoda,  cut  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  a hard  rock,  whofe  dimeniions  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  fquare,  and  in  height  about  eighteen,  befides  feve- 
ral  out  rooms  appertaining  and  adjoining  to  it.  At  fixteen  feet 
diftance  from  one  another  are  fixteen  pillars  of  ftone  cut  out 
with  much  art  and  ingenuity,  whofe  diameter  are  three  feet  and 
a half,  defigned  as  it  were  tor  the  fupport  of  this  weighty  build- 
ing, whole  roof  is  a lofty  broad  rock.  Out  of  the  fides  of  this 
pagode  thus  beautified  with  thefe  lovely  columns  and  curious 
arches  are  figures  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  each  of  them  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  in  juft  and  exaeft  fymmetry,  according  to  the 
dimeniions  of  their  various  ftatues.  Of  thefe  gigantic  figures 
fome  had  fix  arms,  and  others  three  heads-,  and  others  of  fuch 
vaft  monftrofity  that  their  very  figures  were  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary man’s  leg.  Upon  fome  of  their  heads  were  ornamental 
crowns,  neat  and  artificially  wrought,  whilft  others  near  them 
hold  feepters  in  their  hands,  and  above  the  heads  of  others  are 
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multitudes  of  little  people  reprefented  in  a pofture  of  devotion : 
feme  1 obferved  leaning  upon  women,  and  others  upon  the  head 
of  a cow,  an  animal  mod  venerable  in  India.  Here  are  home 
taking  an  amiable  charming  lady  by  the  chin,  and  there  the 
horrid  profpefb  of  others  hewing  in  pieces  little  children,  and 
generally  above  the  heads  of  all  are  abundance  of  diminitive  folk 
hovering  in  the  air,  reprefented  with  chearful  afpedts,  and  in 
lively  figures.  This  variety  of  pleafant  and  monftrous  images  I 
looked  upon  as  no  other  than  the  feveral  objects  of  the  Gentiles 
worfhip,  as  each  adorer’s  fancy  led  him  to  his  feveral  god  either 
of  terror  or  delight., 

“ There  is  nothing  of  beauty  in  the  frontifpiece  of  this  pa- 
gode,  or  of  ornament  at  the  entrance  into  it.  The  figures  of  thefe 
gigantic  men,  to  which  the  heathen  have  paid  a profound  vene- 
ration, and  reverenced  as  heroes  or  derni  gods,  formerly  (for  the 
ifland  is  at  p refen t in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Portuguefe)  are  the 
reprefentation  of  the  firft  race  of  mortals,  which  according  to  the 
account  of  their  chronicles  were  all  giants,  but  dwindled  by  de- 
grees into  Idler  proportions,  and  at  length  through  the  degene- 
racy of  manners  which  caufed  an  univerfal  decay  of  human  na- 
ture, they  fhrunk  into  thefe  fmall  proportions  in  which  they 
now  appear  in  the  world  : fo  that  the  prefect  fmallnefs  of  our 
flature  according  to  them  derives  its  declenfion  and  decay  from 
the  excefs  of  vice  and  the  fmall  remains  of  vertue  that  are  left*. 


And  becaufe  the  forming  of  a temple  out  of  fu  ch  hard  matter  re- 
quired incredible  endl^jfs  pains,,  therefore  they  would  infinuate-1 
that  thefe  giants  here  expreffed  were  only  capable  of  fuch  per- 
formances which  feem  now  to  exceed  that  ordinary  ftrength 
we  have  now  to  go  through  with  fuch  a work.” 

Captain  Hamilton,  who  was  here  a little  before  captain 
, is  not  more  particular  in  his  deferiptiom.  Voyages,  voh  L- 
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t4  FJephanto  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  ferves  only  to  feed 
iome  cattle.  I believe  it  took  its  name  .from  an  elephant  carved 
out  of  a great  black  ftone  about  {even  feet  in  height.  It  is  fo 
like  a living  elephant  that  at  two  hundred  yards  distance  a fharp 
eye  might  he  deceived  by  its  fimilitude.  A little  way  from  that 
Hands  an  horfe  cut  out  of  a ftone,  but  not  fo  proportionable  and 
well  flvaped  as  the  elephant. 

64  There  is  a pretty  high  mountain  in  the  middie  ofthe  ifland, 
fhaped  like  a blunt  pyramid,  and  about  half  way  to  the  top  is  a 
large  cave  that  has  two  large  inlets,  which  ferve  both  for  paf- 
lage  into  it  and  lights.  The  mountain  above  it  refts  on  large 
pillars  hewn  out  of  a folid  rock,  and  the  pillars  curioufly  carved. 
Some  have  the  figures  of  men  about  eight  feet  high  in  feveral 
poftures,  but  exceedingly  well  proportioned  and  cut.  There  is 
one  that  has  a giant  with  four  heads  joined,  and  their  faces 
looking  from  each  other.  He  is  in  a fitting  pofture  with  his 
legs  and  feet  under  his  body.  His  right  hand  is  above  twenty 
inches  long.  There  are  feveral  dark  rooms  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  a fine  fpring  of  fweet  water  comes  out  of  one  room, 
and  runs  through  the  cave  out  of  one  of  the  inlets.  I fired  a 
fufee  into  one  of  the  rooms,  hut  I never  heard  cannon  nor  thun- 
der make  fuch  a dreadful  noife,  which  continued  about  half  a 
minute,  and  the  mountain  feemed  to  (hake.  As  foon  as  the 
noife  was  over  a large  ferpent  appeared,  which  made  us  take  to 
our  heels,  and  get  out  of  the  cave  at  one  door,  and  he  in  great 
bade  went  out  of  the  other.  I judged  him  about  fifteen  feet 
long  and  two  feet  about,  and  thefe  were  all  that  I law  worth 
obfervation  on  that  ifland.  I alked  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
who  were  all  Gentoos  or  Gentiles,  about  twenty  in  number,  if 
they  had  any  account  by  hiftory  or  tradition  who  made  the 
cave  or  the  quadrupeds  carved  in  ftone  : but  they  could  give  no 
account.” 
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The  fulleft  account  by  our  own  countrymen  after  thefe  is 
that  by  captain  Pyke  of  the  Stringer  Eaft-Indiaman  dated  1712,. 
and  printed  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  323 
* — 331,  illuftrated  with  fome  flight  (ketches  to  which  we  (hall 
refer,  as  alfo  to  another  there,  p.  333 — 336,  about  the  fame 
period,  communicated  by  Charles  Boon,  Efq.  governor  of  Bom- 
bay to  the  late  Smart  Lethieullier,  Efq.  the  drawings  for  which, 
it  is  believed,  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Lethieullier’s  library  by  Mr. 
Baker  1760,  paft  into  the  royal  collection. 

The  next  account  is  by  John  Henry  Grose,  who  was  here 

I75°’ 

46  Two  miles  from  Butcher’s  ifland,  and  (till  fronting  the  fort, 
lies  the  very  fmall  but  famous  ifland  of  Elephant  a.  It  can  at 
moft  be  about  three  miles  in  compafs,  and  confifts  of  almoft  all 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  you  may  land;  you  fee  juft  above 
the  fhore  on  your  right  hand  an  elephant  coarfely  cut  out  in 
ftone,  of  the  natural  bignefs,  and  at  fome  little  diftance  not 
impoffible  to  be  taken  for  a real  elephant,  from  the  ftone  being 
naturally  of  the  colour  of  that  bead.  It  (lands  on  a platform 
of  (tones  of  the  fame  colour.  On  the  back  of  this  elephant 
was  placed  (landing  another  young  one,  appearing  to  have  been 
all  of  the  fame  ftone,  but  has  been  long  broken  down.  Of  the 
meaning  or  hiftory  of  this  image  there  is  no  tradition  old 
enough  to  give  any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  you  afcend  an  eafy  flant,  which,  about  half  way  up  the' 
hill  brings  you  to  the  opening  or  portal  of  a large  cavern  hewn 
out  of  the  fblid  rock,  into  a magnificent  temple,  for  Inch  furely 
it  may  be  termed  confidering  the  immenfe  workman  (hip  of  fuch 
an  excavation,  and  ieern  to  me  a far  more  bold  attempt  than  that 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  There  is  then  a fair  entrance  into? 
this  fubterraneous  temple,  which  is  an  oblong  fquare,  in  height 
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about  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  by  forty  broad.  The  roof  is  no- 
thing but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and  in  which  I could  not  dif~ 
cern  any  thing  that  did  not  (hew  it  to  be  all  of  one  piece.  It  is 
about  ten  teet  high,  and  lupported  towards  the  middle  at  home 
cl  i ft  a nee  from  the  tides,  and  from  one  another,  with  two  regular 
rows  of  pillars  of  a Angular  order.  They  are  very  mafiive, 
fliort  in  proportion  to  their  thicknefs,  and  their  capital  bears 
feme  reieinblance  to  a round  cufhion,  preft  by  the  fuperincum- 
bent  mountain,  with  which  they  are  alfo  of  one  piece.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  temple  are  three  gigantic  figures,  the  face  of 
one  of  which  is  at  lead  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a propor- 
tionable breadth,  but  thefe  reprefentations  have  no  reference  or 
connection  either  to  any  known  hi  dory  or  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Gentoos.  They  had  alfo  continued  in  a tolerable  ftate  of 
prefervation  and  wholenefs,  confidering  the  remotenefs  of  their 
antiquity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fortugueze,  who  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  this  place,  and  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  bigotry, 
not  differing  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  mud  have  been  at 
even  fome  pains  to  maim  and  deface  them,  as  they  now  remain, 
confidering  the  hardnefs  of  the  done.  It  is  laid  they  even 
brought  field-pieces  to  the  demolition  of  images,  which  fo 
greatly  deferved  to  be  fpared  for  the  unequalled  curiofity  of 
them.  Of  this  Queen  Catharine  of  Portugal  was  it  feems  fo 
fenfible,  that  (he  could  not  conceive  that  any  travellers  could  re- 
turn from  that  fide  of  India,  without  vifiting  the  wonders  of  this 
cavern,  of  which  the  fight  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  de- 
le rip  t ions  I had  ever  read  of  them.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  this  temple  on  each  fide,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two 
doors  or  outlets  into  fin  idler  grots  or  excavations,  and  freely  open 
to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door- way  on  the  right  hand  are 
alfo  feve’ral  mutilated  images,  (ingle  and  on  groans.  In  one  of 
the  laft,  I remarked  a kind  of  reiernblance  to  the  (lory  of  Solo- 
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mon  dividing  the  child  ; there  (landing  a figure  with  a drawn 
fword,  holding  in  one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  downwards, 
which  it  appears  in  aft  to  cleave  through  the  middle.  The 
outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  is  into  an  area  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  breadth  ; at  the  upper 
end  of  which  as  you  turn  to  the  right,  prefects  itfelf  a colon- 
nade covered  at  top,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in  length 
anfwering  to  the  breadth  of  the  area.  This  joins  to  an  apart- 
ment of  the  mod  regular  architefture,  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
a door  in  perfeft  fymmetry,  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite  a 
different  tafte  and  manner  from  any  of  the  aided  and  bed 
Gentoo  buildings  any  where  extant.  I took  particular  notice  of 
fome  painting  round  the  cornices,  not  for  any  thing  curious  in 
the  defign,  but  for  the  beauty  and  frefhnefs  of  the  coloring, 
which  mud  have  laded  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  on  fup- 
pofing  it,  as  there  is  all  reafon  to  fuppofe  it,  cotemporary  with 
the  building  itfelf.  The  door  of  this  apartment  is  generally  full 
of  water,  its  pavement  or  ground-work  not  permitting  it  to 
drain  off  or  be  foaked  up  ; for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  even 
the  cavern  is  not  vifitable  after  the  rains,  until  the  ground  of 
it  has  had  time  to  dry  into  a competent  hardnefs.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  feems  to  me  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  fo  admir- 
able, fo  dupendous  a work  as  this,  which  one  would  think 
almod  above  the  reach  of  human  performance,  cannot  by  any 
books  or  tradition,  that  ever  I could  hear  of,  be  traced  up  to  its 
authors,  no  not  even  by  conjecture.  For  to  give  that  name  to 
the  ridiculous  opinion  of  its  having  been  executed  by  Alex- 
ander’s order,  would  be  doing  it  too  much  honor.  In  the 
flrd  place,  it  is  clear  both  by  hidory  and  tradition,  that  that 
conqueror  never  penetrated  fo  far  into  India,  or  was  it  even 
true  that  he  did,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  he  fhould  em- 
ploy his  army,  or  any  body  of  men,  on  a little  ifland  not  three 
miles  in  circuit,  without  a drop  of  frefh  water  on  it,  and  quite 
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wide  of  his  rout,  to  hew  fuch  a temple  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
mountain,  the  bare  excavation  of  which  out  of  a folid  rock 
mud  have  taken  up  a number  of  years,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
chizzeling  it  into  the  regular  form  of  pillars,  and  the  reft  of  the 
architecture  which  it  to  this  day  exhibits.  Befides,  there  is  not 
in  the  images  or  fculptures  to  be  found  the  leaft  fhadow  of  allu- 
fion  to  the  hiftory,  manners,  or  worlhip  of  the  Macedonians  5 and 
what  is  yet  more  unaccountable,  no  not  even  of  the  Gentoos. 
The  hkelieft  conjecture  then  that  occurs  is,  that  the  religion 
of  thefe  laft  mu  ft  have  undergone  fome  revolution  (though  this 
they  ftriCtly  deny),  and  that  this  temple  muft  be  the  work  of 
the  old  aborigines  of  the  country.  This  conjecture  too  is  con- 
firmed by  the  prefent  Gentoos  not  retaining,  that  ever  I could 
learn,  any  veneration  for  this  place,  or  any  regard  for  it,  but  on 
account  of  its  undoubted  antiquity.  Perhaps  too  if  a proper  en- 
quiry was  to  be  made  there  might  be  found  amongft  fome  of 
the  bramins  of  the  continent,  who  are  the  depofitaries  of  the 
antienteft  hiftories  as  well  as  of  oral  tradition,  fome  accounts 
whereby  to  afcertain  the  epoch  and  origin  of  this  next  to  mira- 
culous work,  fb  as  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity,, and  who  could  never  have  a more  noble  ohjeCh  In  the 
mean  time  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  good  draughtsmen 
would  oblige  the  public  with  accurate  drawings  and  dimen  lions 
taken  on  the  (pot,  examining  withal  the  continuity  of  the  rock 
thus  excavated,  the  hardnels  of  it,  and  calculating  the  time  and 
number  of  men  it  muft  have  taken  up  to  bring  it  into  its  pre- 
fent form.  For  certainly  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  wherewithal 
to  exercile  worthily  the  pencil  of  a Cornelius  le  Brun,  whole 
juftnefs  cannot  enough  be  commended  ; and  it  is  impoffible  for 
mere  verbal  defcriptions  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  of  it.  Tam 
far  from  warranting  the  dimenfions  here  given  any  further  than 
to  the  grofs  guefs  of  my  eye. 

Voyage  to  the  EaftTndies  17 50,  p.  02—97. 

The 
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The  next  defcription  in  order  of  time  about  ten  years  after  is 
that  of  monfieur  Anquetil  de  Perron,  in  the  preliminary  dif- 
courfe  to  his  Zend  Avefta. 

u My  firft  attention  (fays  he)  to  the  pagodas  of  Elephanta 
was  to  look  for  antient  infcriptjons  as  at  Keneri.  I found  only 
the  names  of  travellers  chiefly  Englifh  and  Portuguefe;  I con- 
tented myfelf  therefore  with  taking  the  dimenfions  of  the  exca- 
vations and  proportions  as  at  Keneri. 

Beginning  with  the  pagoda  A (plate  I.  VIII.  A)  on  the  right 
of  the  large  one,  and  whole  entrance  (i)  is  feven  canes  high, 
you  meet  with  a ciftern  under  a cut  rock  (2),  then  a divan  (3) 
four  canes  and  a half  wide,  by  one  cane  long,  and  one  cane  three- 
quarters  high.  At  the  further  end  is  the  fanftuary  two  canes 
and  a half  fquare  without  figures : but  in  the  middle  a kind 
of  lingam  thrown  down.  On  the  right  (6)  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  veftibule  (5)  which  has  two  pillars  like  thofe  of  the  pa- 
goda four  and  a half  wide,  one  and  three-fixths  high,  and  one  and 
a half  deep,  is  a man  fitting,  whofe  cap  refembles  thofe  of  two 
figures  in  the  pagodas  of  Djegueferi  and  Keneri,  and  at  his  fides 
two  men  fitting  looking  at  him.  At  the  other  end  at  bottom 
the  ciftern  is  continued  with  fteps : over  it  is  a room  begun 
by  a kind  of  cleft  about  one  foot  and  a half  wide.  Fronting  at 
the  entrance  to  the  right  (8)  of  the  door  of  the  fanftuary  is  a 
mutilated  figure  ; on  the  left  (9)  appears  a man  with  four  arms 
fitting,  leaning  on  one  elbow,  and  holding  a ftafF.  To  the  left 
of  this  man  are  two  women  {landing,  one  putting  her  hand  be- 
hind the  other’s  neck,  and  further  on  to  the  left  of  this  woman 
is  a man  {landing,  having  on  his  head  a cap  like  thofe  before- 
mentioned  with  long  ears,  and  a kind  of  hair  hanging  down, 
which  is  perhaps  an  ornament  of  the  cap. 
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From  this  little  pagoda  you  enter  the  large  one  B plate  L 
VIII.  [a]  which  is  feven  canes  deep  from  a to  b,  and  fixteen 
wide  from  c to  d,  fupported  by  thirty  pillars,  of  which  6 run 
the  greateft  length  and  7 the  greateft  width. 

The  fandluary  (11)  is  four  canes  deep  with  a door  in  each 
front,  and  on  each  fide  of  thefe  doors  a giant  (landing  naked  and 
holding  a fword.  In  the  middle  is  the  lingam  of  the  ufual 
(hape  (12). 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  pagoda  A is  a large  mutilated  figure 
of  a man  (landing  with  eight  arms  [£].  The  firft  two  arms  are* 
broken:  the  fecond  armed  with  a fabre,  the  third  holds  by  the. 
thigh  a child  with  its  head  downwards;  with  the  fourth  arm* 
which  is  lifted  over  his  head,  the  giant  fupports  a veil,  which  co- 
vers him  like  a tent,  and  hangs  down  behind.  The  firft  left  armn 
of  this  coloffus  is  broken  ; in  the  fecond  he  holds  a kind  of  a 
full  mortar,  or  a cup  into  which  a child  feems  to  fall,  and  hv 
the  third  a bell  with  a clapper,  or  a mortar  with  a peftle.  The 
fourth  left  arm  placed  like  the  fourth  right  fupports  the  fame 
veil.  Behind  the  right  arms  is  an  elephant  whofe  head  anfwers- 
to  the  fabre  held  in  the  fecond  arm.  Underneath  are  many  lit- 
tie  figures  and  above  the  arch  or  cornice,  whereon  is  the  large 
figuie  is  a kind  of  fhield  (plate  L VIII.  D)  with  the  character  in 
the  middle  cut  in. 

At  the  correfponding  extremity  of  the  colonade  (lands  a 
man  with  four  arms:  at  his  right  a woman,  and  behind  her 
another  woman.  Lower  down  to  the  richt  of  thefe  women 
and  a little  forwarder  is  another  woman  holding  a daft  of  com- 
mand, At  the  corner  (lands  a lefs  man  holding  a vafe  (F.)# 
The  giant  has  in  his  left  hand  a kind  of  pine  apple.  This  groupe 

[ a]  See  this  pagoda  defcribed  in  Ovington’s  Voyage,  French  tranflat.  vol.  I. 
p.  153.  157.  and  Fi.  Grofe’s  Voyage,  French  tranflat.  p.  84—87* 

[£]  See  our  ninth  plate. 
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eonfifts  of  eight  large  figures  furmounted  by  fmaller  in  the  fhape 
of  angels.. 

Proceeding  toward  the  bottom  on  each  fide  is  a room  (3) 
three  canes  and  a half  fquare,  and  one  and  a half  high  without 
figures. 

At  the  further  end  to  the  right  (4)  ftands  a giant  four  canes 
high:  his  wife  ftands  at  his  left  three  and  a quarter  high  refting 
her  left  hand  on  a dwarf.  The  colofliis  has  four  arms ; one  of 
his  left  arms  refts  on  a large  dwarf  quite  naked,  having  round 
his  neck  a fort  of  collar,  whence  hangs  on  his  breaft  a kind  of 
calibafti  (G.)  and  in  his  left  hand  he  feems  to  hold  a hood- 
ed ferpent  twifted  round  his  arm.  Overagainft  the  giant  is  a 
man  fitting  on  his  heels,  and  at  his  left  hand  ftand  two  women 
holding  a ftaff,  and  one  of  them  having  her  hand  on  her  bo- 
fom.  This  groupe  confifts  of  feven  large  figures,  over  which* 
are  many  fmaller  ones  [c]. 

At  bottom  in  the  middle  is  a buft  or  half  body  with  three 
faces  each  a cane  high.  One  may  judge  of  the  fize  of  this  body 
if  intire  by  the  figures  which  are  a cane  long  by  nine  inches 
thick : the  diameter  of  the  bracelet  is  half  a cane.  This  buft 
has  a fine  collar  adorned  with  precious  ftones  like  that  of  fame 
order,,  and  a cap  which  is  fo  curious  as  to  deferve  drawing.  On 
each  fide  are  two  Schoupdars  of  colofial  proportion  having  each 
a dwarf  at  their  left  hand  jh/]. 

.At  the  further  end  to  the  left  (6)  is  a woman  {landing,  and 
leaning  with  four  arms.  One  of  her  right  hands  refts  on  an 
ox’s  head  : in  one  of  her  left  hands  {he  holds  a kind  of  mirror* 
On  the  left  appear  two  women,  one  holding  a ftaff,  the  other  a 
little  coffer.  On  the  right  ftands  a woman  holding  in  her  hand 
the  ftaff  (plate  L VIII.  E.)  behind  her  is  an  elephant  [V]. 

[c]  See  our  iixth  plate,  [i]  See  our  fourth  plate. 

[*]  See  our  fifth  plate. 
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Still  more  to  the  left  (7)  is  a man  feated  : at  his  right  ap- 
pear two  women,  one  holding  her  child  at  her  bread  by  the  fide 
of  a man  who  ftands  near  her.  A man  and  woman  are  on  the 
left  of  the  man  who  fits  [/]• 

At  the  oppofite  extremity  (8)  are  three  figures  of  men  fitting 
on  feparate  feats  and  on  the  fame  line  : the  middleman  has 
four  arms  and  is  quite  naked.  They  are  accompanied  with 
Gones  with  elephants’  heads.  This  groupe  is  compofed  of  eight 
figures  of  middle  fize  and  defaced.  The  middlemort  is  the 
larged,  and  fee  ms  to  have  its  hand  on  the  bread  of  a woman 
now  headlefs. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pagoda  to  the  left  (9)  is  a figure  'fit- 
ting, the  red  broken  !V],  on  the  right  a great  figure  with  fix 
arms.  This  giant  holds  one  hand  on  his  bread,  and  in  one  of 
his  left  hands  holds  a child.  On  his  right  are  two  women  and 
a man  behind  them  : at  his  left  a man  holding  a ftaff. 

On  the  left  of  the  great  pagoda  is  another  excavation  lefs  con- 
fiderable  C.  the  hall  in  the  middle  of  which  is  nine  canes  wide* 
five  and  a half  deep,  three  and  a half  high. 

On  the  left  (2)  is  a divan  three  canes  wide,  two  deep,  with 
two  pillars  at  the  entrance,  in  which  was  then  a foot  of  water. 

Fronting  the  entrance  (3)  is  a giant  between  two  dwarfs. 

At  the  further  end  (4)  a fandtuary  with  a lingam.  Four  deps 
lead  to  the  door  which  is  N.  W.  This  place  is  four  canes 
deep  and  three  wide:  round  it  (5)  is  an  excavation  one  cane  and 
a half  wide. 

f 'V  * 

\ f~\  See  our  feventh  plate  B. 

[g]  When  the  Mahrattas  retook  Salfet,  to  fetch  off  the  plafter  with  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  covered  feveral  of  the  figures,  they  fired  fome  cannon  in  the  pago- 
das of  Monpefer  and  Elephanta,  which  brought  down  part  of  the  bas  reliefs:  fee- 
ing this  effect,  they  defifted,  and  cleaned  the  pi  after  from  the  figures  with  ham- 
mers. 
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fa  front  at  the  entrance  on  the  right  (6)  is  another  giant  with 
four  arms  leaning  on  a dwarf.  (7)  is  a divan  two  canes  and  a 
half  deep,  where  was  then  water.  At  the  end  (8)  is  Gones : 
oppofite  him  (9)  a man  handing:  at  the  end  (io)  fix  figures 
painted  on  the  wall  and  very  frefh : 3 reprefent  women,  one  of 
whom  has  a child  in  her  arms. 

The  bafe  (plate  I.  VIII.  H.)  of  the  pillars  of  the  excavation 
B is  a cane  high,  and  two-thirds  of  a cane  wide.  From  the  foot 
of  the  pedeftal  to  the  capital  a cane  (b),  figures  at  the  corners 
over  the  pedeftal,  the  fliaft  (c)  fluted : the  whole  pillar  is  two 
canes  and  a half  high  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  fpace  between 
the  pillars. 

After  having  carefully  examiner!  all  thp  cunofities,  of  thefe 
pagodas,  I went  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  little  aldee  of  the  filher- 
men,  which  forms  a ftreet  on  the  dope  of  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Elephanta. 

Next  day  December  7 at  day-break,  I went  to  the  foot  of  the 
fecond  mountain  fronting  Bombay,  in  the  corner  of  the  ifland 
where  is  the  elephant  that  gives  Gallipouri  the  name  of  Ele- 
phant a,  It  is  of  the  natural  fize,  of  black  ftone  detached  from* 
the  ground,  and  feems  to  carry  its  young  one  on  its  back.” 

The  next  defcription  is  that  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  in  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  VII.  p.  286 — 302.- which  we  forbear  to  tranfcribe, 
but  proceed  to  what  to  us  appears  the  moft  accurate  of ■ all  pre- 
ceding defcriptions,  that  by  Mr.  Nieubuhr  [hj,  which  we  ihall 
make  no  apology  for  tranflating  at  large,  and  copying  his - 
plates,  the  inipedtion  of  which  will  flxew  how  exactly  M.  de 
Perron  has  defcribed  the  carvings. 

[h~[  Voyage  de  Nieubuhr,  Amft,  1780.  II.  p,  25— 35*  4t0* 
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“ Several  travellers  mention  the  old  heathen  temple  on  the 
little  ifland  of  Elephanta  near  Bombay,  but  in  a flight  and  iuper- 
ificial  manner.  I thought  it  fo  curious  and  fo  deferving  the  at- 
tention-of  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  that  I vifited  it  feveral  times, 
and  made  drawings  of  all  the  moft  remarkable  parts  of  it. 

This  temple  ftands  very  high  againft  or  rather  in  a moun- 
tain, wherein  it  is  hewn  in  a very  hard  rock.  Its  length  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  its  breadth  nearly 
the  fame  without  including  the  apartments  or  chapels  on  the 
two  fides.  See  the  plan,  plate  I.  The  principal  entrance  is  to  the 
North,  where  in  front  is  a plain  formed  to  all  appearance  by  art, 
from  whence  you  have  a beautiful  view  to  the  fea  and  the 
neighbouring  iftands-  There  are  alfo  entrances  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft,  fo  that  frefh  air  would  never  be  wanting  in  this  temple 
provided  it  were  kept  neat.  But  at  prefent  it  is  a receptacle  for 
beafts,  particularly  cattle  in  the  heat  of  the  day  for  the  agreeable 
freftmefs.  The  area  of  the  temple  is  fomewhat  raifed  by  the 
dull:  blown  in  by  wind,  and  the  foil  carried  in  by  rain:  but  it  is 
fo  little  raifed  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  has  been  cleaned 
out  within  thefe  few  years. 

The  principal  building  within  is  ftill  fourteen  feet  and  a half 
high.  A number  of  pillars  fupport  the  mountain  over  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  architect  has  contrived  them  all  out  of  the  rock. 
A few,  whofe  fite  is  marked  in  the  plan  by  dots,  are  ruined  at 
the  bottom  by  time ; the  reft  are  ftill  perfect.  One  of  them 
may  be  feen  plate  III.  [/]  only  I muft  obferve  that  on  fome  of 
them  near  the  corner  marked  A is  an  image  of  the  god  Gonnis , 
which  is  a little  human  figure  fitting  with  an  elephant’s  head 
which  is  not  expreft  here.  In  the  principal  building  is  a room 
marked  A,  plate  II.  the  walls  of  which  the  architect  has  likewife 

Tfij  Sec  this  in  plate  XXIIL  fig.  i.  of  Archaeologia,  vol.  VII. 
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contrived  out  of  the  rock  when  the  whole  building  was  made. 
This  room  has  four  entrances,  and  on  each  fide  of  each  of  its 
doors  is  a human  figure  thirteen  feet  high  ; all  in  fuch  high  re- 
lief that  only  the  back  adheres  to  the  wall,  and  all  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  on  the  fpot  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Thefe  eight 
figures  are  much  damaged  at  the  feet,  not  by  the  artillery  of 
the  Portuguefe  as  fome  travellers  pretend,  but  by  the  rain  wa- 
ter which  has  for  many  years  run  into  the  temple  in  the  wet 
feafons,  and  remained  there  a long  while.  If  the  Portuguefe 
had  really  intended  to  deflroy  thefe  heathen  figures,  they 
would  have  taken  a very  foolifh  method  by  drawing  cannon  up 
fuch  a high  mountain  to  do  what  might  have  been  done  at  far 
lefs  expence  by  a hammer,  which  has  probably  been  employed 
to  as  good  purpofe  upon  feveral  figures. 

The  fide  walls  are  alfo  full  of  figures  in  high  relief,  which 
the  carver  has  alfo  contrived  in  the  rock.  Thefe  muff  doubtlefs 
reprefent  the  hiftory  of  the  Indian  gods  and  heroes,  and  may 
furnilh  the  learned  with  matter  for  many  obfervations.  They 
are  not  indeed  fo  beautiful  as  the  bas  reliefs  and  ftatues  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mailers,  but  far  better  as  to  defign  and  pofture  than 
the  Egyptian  deities,  and  alfo  very  handfome  confidering  their 
high  antiquity.  Near  N°  i on  the  plan  and  confequently  at  the 
firft  entering  one  fees  the  principal  figure,  which  probably  re- 
prefents  Brama , Vijlnu , and  Madeo , or  lome  other  deity  in  whole 
honour  this  temple  was  built.  There  are  reprefented  in  plate 
IV.  with  the  figures  there  near  the  pillars  marked  2 and  3.  This 
principal  figure  is  a baft  with  three  heads,  in  length  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cap  about  thirteen  feet  j and  it  has  four 
hands  [£].  This  as  well  as  1110ft  of  the  figures  here  has  the 
under  lip  thick,  and  the  ear-rings  very  heavy  fo  as  to  bring 

[/£]  See  an  indifferent  engraving  of  it,  Archaeol.  VIL  plate  XXIII.  fig.  2* 
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the  extremities  of  the  ears  very  low,  a fafhion  which  ftill  obtains 
among  the  modern  Indians.  Only  one  of  thofe  heads  has 
whilkers : the  other  two  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  principal 
figures  of  the  temple  have  neither  whilkers  nor  beard.  At 
prefent  all  the  young  Indians  wear  whilkers,  and  the  older 
let  their  beards  grow.  Two  of  thefe  great  faces  have  a ferlou st- 
air; the  third  feems  to  fmile  at  a hooded  ferpent.  What  this 
buft  holds  in  its  two  left  hands  it  is  impoffible  to  know.  The 
caps  are  wrought  with  great  care,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the, 
ornaments  feem  to  reprefent  metal  ones.  The  figure  in  front 
appears  to  have  in  front  a great  precious  ftone,  and.  on  the 
breaft  a magnificent  collar  of  precious  ftones  and  pearls.  The 
whilkered  head  feems  to  have  a death’s  head  in  its  cap. 

The  figure  to  the  right  of  that  laft  defcribed,  and  which  in 
the  plan  is  near  Nb  2.  is  about  ten  feet  high,  but  has  by  time 
loft  both  feet  and  one  arm.  It  feems  to  reft  its  right  arm  on  the’ 
head  of  another  figure,  which  is  fitting  and  laughing.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  other  fide  near  N°  2,  in  the  plan  refts  the' 
left  arm  on  the  head  of  a dwarf.  The  large  figures  have  each 
a final!  cord  over  their  fhoulders,  very  heavy  ear-rings,  bracelets- 
above  and  below  the  elbows,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate. 

Near  N°  4.  in  the  plan  are  about  thirty  figures  which  un- 
doubtedly reprefent  the  adventures  of  a hero  or  deity  of  the  In-' 
dians.  I have  drawn  only  the  principal  in  plate  V.  The 
principal  figure  of  this  groupe  is  a woman  with  only  one  breaft, 
and  perhaps  intended  for  an  Amazon.  She  has  four  arms : 'the* 
foremoft  right  arm  refts  on  the  head  ot  an  ox  : in  the  hinder' 
right  hand  (he  holds  a ferpent,  in  the  foremoft  left  hand  apiece 
of  Jinnen  or  feme  fueh  thing,  and  in  the  hinder  one  a little 
fhield.  She  wears  exadtly  the  fame  cap  as  the  other  principal J 
figures  of  this  temple.  She  has  aifo  ear-rings,  a collar,  a girdle, 
and  rings  on  her  arms  and  hands.  The  lower  part  of  the  rock 
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out  of  which  the  whole  is  hewn  is  damaged  by  time.  On  the 
left  hand  is  a little  female  figure,  with  a fly  flap  of  the  form  at 
prefent  in  ufe  in  India.  Among  the  reft  of  the  figures,  that  10 
the  right  oppofite  the  elephant’s  head  feems  remarkable.  It  has 
three  heads  and  four  arms,  and  there  are  geefe  represented  on  its 
feat.  The  figure  on  the  Shoulder  of  another  appears  alio  in 
other  places.  Whether  lone  of  thefe  figures  is  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  Indian  Neptune,  whether  thofe  in  motion  about  it 
are  to  be  taken  for  angels,  and  in  Short  the  defign  of  the  whole 
muft  be  left  to  the  determination  of  perfons  Skilled  in  Indian 
antiquities.  Perhaps  after  more  light  has  been  obtained  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  by  fome  future  traveller 
(hewing  thefe  figures  to  Some  learned  bramin  we  may  be  enabled 
to  explain  the  whole. 

The  groupe  plate  VI.  is  near  N°  5.  in  the  plan.  The 
principal  figure  is  near  eleven  feet  high,  and  refts  the  foremoft 
left  hand  on  a dwarf  who  looks  up  with  a piteous  air  as  if  com- 
plaining of  the  heavy  hand  of  his  mafter.  This  dwarf  holds  in 
his  left  hand  a great  fly  flap,  and  round  his  right  hand  is  a fer- 
pent,  and  what  he  has  on  his  head  may  be  a turban.  The  large 
female  figure  refts  on  a little  female  dwarf,  which  feems  like- 
wife  to  be  finking  under  the  weight.  At  the  right  is  a little 
female  figure  in  breeches. 

Near  D on  the  plan  plate  II.  are  certain  dark  apartments,  in 
which  was  water  left  by  the  cows  that  Shelter  there.  Near  E 
is  another  large  dark  apartment.  It  is  ufual  for  travellers  who 
vifit  thefe  caverns  to  fire  off  a gun  to  drive  away  the  wild  beafts 
that  may  lurk  there.  For  myfelf,  I declined  entering  this  or 
any  clufter  of  apartments  where  I had  reafon  to  fufpedt  there 
might  be  wild  beads,  efpecially  as  I was  not  fure  there  were 
any  other  ways  out,  or  whether  they  could  come  forward  after 
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they  had  been  alarmed.  Alexander  Hamilton  fired  his  piece 
in  one  of  thefe  vaults,  and  out  came  a ferpent  fifteen  feet  long 
and  two  feet  thick,  which  drove  him  and  his  companions  out  of 
the  pagoda,  and  put  an  end  to  his  obfervations  [/].  An  officer  at 
Bombay  fired  alfo  in  a like  temple  at  Canari  in  the  Hland  of  Sal- 
fet,  and  was  prefently  furrounded  by  a fwarm  of  wafps,  which  foon 
threw  him  down;  and  his  companions,  who  heard  the  difcharge 
and  ran  up  to  fee  if  any  wild  bead  had  attacked  him,  found  him 
in  a terrible  fituation,.  Thefe  wafps  had  large  round  nefts  fufpencff 
ed  to  the  roof  by  a kind  of  cord,  and  would  not  have  meddled 
with  the  officer  if  he  had  not  molefted  them  firft  [7/2]. 

The  figures  A plate  VII.  reprefent  a groupe  marked  on  the 
plan  near  N°  6.  The  principal  figure  is  reprefented  fitting.  It 
had  four  arms,  but  three  are  mutilated.  The  little  figure  feated 
on  the  right  has  loft  its  head,  and  the  rock  itfelf  is  greatly  da- 
maged at  bottom.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  principal  figure  is^ 
a woman  carrying  her  child  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Indian* 
women  do  at  prefent  j ’»].  This  groupe  differs  from  the  reft  in. 
this,  that  at  the  entrance  are  two  figures  buried  as  it  were  up 

[/]  Account  of  the  Eafl:  Indies,  I.  242. 

\_m~\  Mr.  Hombug  a Svvedifh  gentleman  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaff  India 
Company,  who  was  at  Surat  in  my  time,  informed  me  after  his  return  in  a voy- 
age  which  he  made  by  Copenhagen,  that  he  had  alfo  been  driven  out  of  the  pa- 
goda at  Canari  by  wafps  : his  people  were  going  to  drefs  their  meat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pagoda,  and  the  wafps  were  fo  provoked  by  the  fmoke,  that  they  not 
only  drove  all  the  company  out  of  the  pagoda,  but  purfued  them  a great  way  into 
the  country,  and  the  horfe  of  Mr.  Boye,  an  Englifh  captain  at  Bombay,  was -ih 
Bung  by  them  that  he  died  next  morning. 

[»]  1 know  not  whether  this  manner  of  carrying  their  children  is  not  the  chief 
reafon  that  the  Indians  walk  fo  upright,  and  turn  their  feet  fo  much  out  without 
the  affiftance  of  a dancing  mafler ; for  when  a child  fits  on  its  haunches  the  mo- 
ther can  fupport  the  back  with  one  hand,  and  thus  her  feet  have  more  liberty  than 
when  they  are  carried  in  the  arms  as  the  Europeans  do ; befrdes,  in  this  country 
children  are  never  Twaddled. 
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to  their  necks,  making  a lamentable  appearance*  Their  head- 
drefs  might  pafs  for  a perruque,  and  thence  one  might  conclude 
that  the  Europeans  were  not  the  firft  inventors  of  that  fafhion. 
Above  thefe  figures  are  a number  of  others  floating  in  the  airr 
one  among  which  has  a beard. 

Near  N°  7.  in  the  plan  is  the  groupe  plate  VIII,  Here  the 
principal  figure  is  a female  with  four  arms,  and  probably  repre- 
lenting  fome  deity.  On  her  left  is  another  figure  with  four 
arms,  and  below  is  a deity  fitting  with  four  heads.  In  this 
plate  alfo  are  feveral  head-drefles  like  perruques. 

The  figu  res  of  the  groupe  near  N°  8.  in  the  plan  feem  all 
$0  have  been  wantonly  defaced  : for  moft  of  them  have  loft 
their  heads.  The  principal  figure  is  feated,  and  has  fix  arms, 
and  by  one  hand  it  holds  a woman.  Near  N°  9.  plate  II.  is  a 
monftrous  figure  with  eight  arms  as  reprefented  in  plate  IX. 
Its  mouth  is  open,  and  it  has  a fierce  look;  the  two  foremoft 
hands  and  the  two  feet  are  gone.  In  the  fecond  right  hand  it 
holds  a fabre,  in  the  third  a child  by  the  legs,  in  the  fecond  left 
hand  a bafon,  in  the  third  a little  bell,  and  in  the  two  hinder* 
moft  hands  a great  cloth.  Over  and  under  this  great  figure  are 
feveral  little  ones  who  all  have  horror  painted  in  their  coun- 
tenances. Other  travellers  have  fancied  this  a reprefentation 
of  the  judgement  of  Solomon  [0],  An  Indian  told  me  it  mail: 
reprefent  Kos  or  Kauri , a powerful  king,  who  flew  a number 
of  children  of  his  relations,  which  are  here  reprefented  by  a 
chain  of  heads.  The  difh  may  fignify  that  he  received  in  it 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  infants,  and-  the  bell  that  he  pro- 
claimed his  coming  by  it.  Laftly,  that  his  confidence  was  fo 
harrowed  by  the  reflection  on  his  many  horrid  aft  ions,  that 
he  fought  to  conceal  himfelf  from  the  world,  which  may  be 
meant  by  the  cloth  which  he  holds  in  both  his  hindermoft 
hands. 


[0]  See  Archaeol.  VII.  p.  3.32. 
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The  figures  of  the  groupe  near  N°  10.  are  almo.ft  all  defaced. 
Many  of  them  refembled  thofe  exhibited  in  the  preceeding 
plates,  but  here  was  one  on  horfeback. 

Near  NJ  n.  the  principal  figure  is  very  large.  It  has  fix 
arms,  but  the  whole  is  much  damaged.  On  the  left  are  three 
women,  and  on  the  right  a figure  with  a fpear  in  its  hand. 
O ver  it  is  an  elephant’s  head,  and  two  figures  fitting  one  on 
another,  and  oppofite  to  them,  a figure  fitting  with  three  heads. 
Among  the  little  figures  which  are,  if  one  may  lb  fay,  borne 
in  the  air,  is  a Gonnis  or  Hannawant  with  a fabre  in  his  hand, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  chapels  on  each  fide  are  about  fix  feet  high  within.  They 
are  not  fo  high  as  the  principal  building  ; but  the  whole  here  is 
likewife  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Behind  one,  is  a little 
room  C,  where  I found  nothing  but  a ftone  thrown  down. 
The  fide  walls  of  the  front  chapel  are  all  adorned  with  as  good 
figures  as  thofe  of  the  great  paged,  but  of  fmaller  propor- 
tions. 

The  principal  figures  of  the  group  near  N°  18,  are  in  plate 
VII.  at  B.  Here  the  principal  perfonage  is  feated  almofl 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Eafterns  at  prefent,  when  alone 
or  among  their  equals,  with  this  only  difference,  that  at  pre- 
fent it  would  be  thought  an  indecorum  to  expofe  the  foies  of 
the  feet.  The  two  figures  adjoining,  one  of  which  is  mutilated, 
fit  on  their  heels  juft  as  at  prefent  a Mahometant  of  mean 
extraction  is  obliged  to  do  in  the  prefence  of  another  of  rank. 
Several  little  figures  in  a moving  pofture  appear  above,  but 
greatly  damaged. 

The  three  figures  H,  plate  X.  near  N°  13,  are  tolerably 
well  preferved.  The  principal  figure,  which  is  fix  feet  five 
inches  high,  has  a dwarf  on  each  fide,  both  which  feem  to 
wear  great  wigs ; one  of  them  has  a ferpent  on  his  fhoulder. 
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Clofe  to  this  is  another  groupe  of  feveral  figures  all  much  da- 
maged. The  principal  figure  had  four  arms.  Among  the  little 
figures  are  two,  one  on  the  other  ; the  uppermoft  had  likewife 
four  arms,  and  that  which  covers  it  on  its  (boulder  has 
whifkers.  We  fee  here  alfo  an  elephant’s  head.  The  fitting 
figure  with  three  heads  is  a human  figure  on  a buffalo,  with 
great  horns  and  a great  ferpent. 

The  chapel  on  the  other  fide  of  the  temple  is  larger  than  that 
la  ft  defcribed,  but  about  the  fame  height.  The  pillars  which 
were  at  the  great  entrance  are  fo  defaced  by  time  that  one 
can  fcarce  difcover  the  traces  of  them  but  the  figures  on  the 
wall  are  flill  in  part  well  preferved.  Near  N9  3 in  the  plan, 
is  a groupe,  the  principal  figures  of  which  are  drawn  at  B, 
plate  X.  Th  e largeft  is  feven  feet  and  a half  high,  and  refis  a 
Ipear  on  a fmall  female  figure,  which  feems  to  have  a cufhion 
on  its  head  for  that  purpofe.  Among  the  other  figures  not. 
drawn  is  that  with  three  heads  on  a feat  adorned  with  geefe,, 
a figure  with  four  arms  fitting  on  the  fhoulders  of  another,  and. 
above  are  feveral  little  figures. 

The  figures  on  the  two  walls  15  and  16,  have  fuffered  greatly' 
by  time.  The  principal  ones  being  very  large  and  confer 
quently  lefs  injured,  may  reprefent  a fubaltern  deity,  Gonnis . 
or  Hannavant.  His  hiftory  is  well  known  by  the  relation,  of. 
former  travellers.  I (hall  however  recite  it  as  I heard  it.  from, 
the  failors  who  brought  me  thither  from  Bombay.., 

Parvotti , wife  of  Madeo , one  clay  bathing,  in  a river,,  met 
with  fuch  good  company  as  prevented  her  returning  home  fo- 
foon  as  ufual.  She  therefore  formed,  of  the  filth  which  fine 
wafhed  off  from  her  body  a boy  whom  (he  named  Gonnis,  and. 
fent  him  home  to  take  care  of  the  houfe  during  her  abfence. 
Ip  the  mean  time  Madeo..  returned,  and  afked  him  who  he 
was,  and  what  he  did  there.  Gonnis  replied,  he  was  fon  of. 

Parvotti, , 
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Par.vQtti,  who  had  feat  him  to  take  care  of  the  houfe.  Madeo 
refufed  to  acknowledged  this  hep -foil,  and  flew  into  fuch  a 
paflion,  that  he  cut  off  his  head.  After  this  Parvotti  told  her 
jealous  hufband  of  what  materials  fire  had  formed  their  fon«. 
Madeo  finding  his  wife  was  not  fo  criminal  as  he  thought  her, 
was  fo  grieved  at  the  murder  he  had  committed,  that  he  wifhed 
-to  bring  young  Gonnis  to  life  again,  but  he  could  not  find  his 
head ; and  as  it  was  impoffible  the  lad  fhould  live  without  a 
head,  Madeo  cut  off  that  of  a young  elephant,  and  fet  it  on  his 
flioulders,  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  Gonnis  is  reprefented  as 
a man  with  an  elephant’s  head,  and  under  this  form  he  is 
Hill  worshiped  on  the  Malabar  coafL 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  ofElephanta,  who  may  amount 
to  about  ioo  poor  families,  fee m to  regard  this  whole  temple, 
folely  for  the  fake  of  this  little  chapel.  That  they  frill  go  to 
vifit  it,  I am  an  eye  witnefs,  being  one  day  in  the  temple  when 
I faw  one  of  thefe  iflanders  came  in  to  pay  his  devotion.  They 
alfo  keep  this  chapel  tolerably  neat,  and  not  only  the  two  be- 
foremehtio.ued  figures  of  Gonnis , but  alfo  lome  fiiapelefs  Hones 
heaped  up  before  the  chapel  had  been  very  lately  rubbed  over 
with  a red  colour.  Thefe  little  heaps  of  Hones  may  probably 
reprefent  fome  inferior  deity  or  fome  hero  or  faint,  fuch  being 
frequently  found  at  Bombay,  on  the  road,  and  efpecially  under 
fuch  trees  which  the  Indians  account  facred.  I was  furprifed 
to  find  one  in  a pagoda,  where  one  fees  fo  many  gods  and 
heroes,  but  poffibly  the  Indians  at  prefent  worfhip  no  other  of 
the  ancient  deities  of  the  country  except  Gonnis , or  perhaps  a 
little  heap  of  Hones  rubbed  with  a red  colour  may  reprefent 
fome  new  hero  who  has  no  flatue  in  this  pagoda,  and  whom 
the  bra  mins  cannot  reprefent  better  for  want  of  carvers  or  rich 
devotees.  Future  travellers  may  perhaps  obtain  explanations  of 
all  this  from  the  bramins. 


Near 
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Near  N°  17  in  the  plan,  is  a large  figure  holding  a ferpent  in 
the  fecond  right  hand  and  reding  the  foremod  left  elbow  on  a 
little  figure.  Near  N°  18,  are  a great  and  two  fmall  figures, 
but  much  defaced. 

Within  this  chapel  is  a room  marked  B,  whofe  walls  are 
cut  in  the  rock,  as  are  thofe  of  the  room  A.  It  differs  from 
this  lad,  having  but  one  entrance,  and  its  walls  being  dill 
all  fmooth,  and  as  its  floor  is  kept  very  neat  it  may  eafily 
be  feen  that  it  is  higher  than  the  chapel.  In  the  middle  of 
this  room  is  a hole  in  the  bottom  filled  up  with  a done,  fo 
that  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  two  other  pagodas  have  a 
private  room,  A.  B.  C.  which  in  all  probability  was  dedined 
to  the  fame  ufe.  I leave  to  others  to  determine  whether  here 
may  have  been  buried  the  afhes  of  different  founders,  or  whe- 
ther here  were  kept  the  facred  things  belonging  to  the  temple, 
or  whether  they  ferved  for  any  other  religious  ufe.  I found 
no  infer ipt ion. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  little  ifland  knew  nothing 
about  the  antiquity  nor  hidory  of  this  fuperb  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  there  came  hither  certain  people  who 
in  one  night  hewed  all  thefe  figures  in  the  rock,  and  went 
away  next  morning.  The  prefent  Egyptians  have  nearly  the 
fame  idea  of  the  fuperb  monuments  of  their  ancedors. 

It  is  pretended,  that  not  far  from  hence  was  a fmall  pagoda 
hewn  in  the  rock ; but  I never  faw  it,  there  being  no  beaten 
path,  and  the  grafs  being  fo  high,  that  my  guides  were  afraid 
of  ferpents  or  wild  beads. 

Not  far  from  the  fea  coad,  and  in  the  open  plain,  is  to  be 
feen  an  elephant  cut  out  in  bard  black  done  |j£>].  This  has  doubt- 
lefs  occafioned  the  name  of  E lephanta  to  be  given  to  this  ifland 
by  the  Europeans,  fince  Mr.  Anquetil  tells  us  the  Indians  call 
it  Gali  Pouri.  The  Aatue  is  of  a tolerable  fize,  but  not  fo  big 

' [/>]  See  this  Archaeol.  VII.  plate  XXI. 
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'as  the  largeft  elephant  I have  feen  at  Surat.  It  carries  jfbme- 
thing  on  its  back,  but  time  has  entirely  defaced  it.  The  ftatue 
is  already  fplit,  and  will  probably  foon  fall  to  pieces.  As  for 
the  horfe  mentioned  by  Ovington  and  Hamilton,  I did  not 
fee  it  [y] . 

In  the  ifland  of  are  feveral  other  temples  hewn  in  the 

rocks  in  the  fame  tafte  as  that  at  Elephanta..  This  la  ft  ifland 
belongs  indeed  to  the  Marattas,  but  as  it  is  but  fmall,  and  has 
but  few  inhabitants,  it  is  not  regarded,  and  the  Englifli  go  to- 
it  when  they  pleafe.  But  if  an  European  wifhes  to  fee  the 
antient  pagodas  on  the  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Salfet,  he  muft 
afk  leave  of  the  Governor  of  Tana,  and  even  of  the  chief  of  the 
Marattas  at  Perfia,,  which  was  the  reafon  I did  not  go  to  Salfet  % 
for  before  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  the  Marattas  had  taken  a 
Danifh  veffel,  and  ft  ill  detained  feme  of  the  people  ; and  during 
the  laft  month  of  my  flay,  the  Englifli  had  lome  difference 
with  the  Marattas,  io  that  I did  not  think  it  prudent  to  apply 
for  paffports  [r]. 

Not  far  from  Fort  Vi3ory , is  faid  to  be  a great  pagoda  hewn 
in  a rock,  or  as  another  author  expreffes,  twenty-five  houfes, 
with  rooms  hewn  in  the  rock  jYj 3 and  an  Englifli  officer  af- 
lured  me,  that  he  had  found  near  Frkhanopoly  a great  pagoda 
hewn  in  the  rock.  In  (horf,  one  ftill  finds  among  the  Indians* 
one  of  the  oldefl:  nations  in  the  world,  fo  many  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  which  deferve  more  attention  from  the 

literati. 

\_q~]  It  is  however  engraved  in  Arehaeoh  VII.  plate  XXI. 

■ [r]  In  plate  I.  fig.  3.  is  a plan  of  the  ifland  of  Salfet. 

[*]  Fryer  went  to  fee  a fimilar  temple  at  Dunganefs , (account  of  Eaff 
India,  and  Perfia,  p.  133.  23  7.)  Thevenot  faw  another  at  Elora  or  Hour  a . 
(Voy.  des  Indes,  221.  223.)  Anquetil  deferibes  this  temple  (Zend  Avefta  I.  1. 
p.  234 — 249)  that  of  Elephanta  (ib.  p.  419.)  that  of  Kanariy  Ponifer  or  Mom - 
f :fer  on  the  ifland  of  Salfet , (ib.  p.  394.  413.)  He  has  copied  dome  in  feriptions 
there,  which  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  lovers  of  languages  3 but  what  this 

traveller 
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Though  there  does  not  appear  fo  much  greater  merit  in  the 
works  of  the  antient  Egyptians  than  in  thofe  of  the  Indians, 
the  latter  requiring  fuperior  knowledge  of  drawing  and  carving 
to  what  the  Egyptians  have  fhewn  in  the  former,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  a great  conformity  between  the  religion 
of  the  two  people.  Our  acquaintance  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians  is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  their  laws  and  religion 
being  entirely  changed,  and  their  books  loft ; whereas  thofe 
of  the  Indians  have  hot  undergone  fo  complete  a change,  nor 
lias  the  nation  been  entirely  fubdued;  even  in  the  provinces 
overcome  by  the  Mahometans,  they  are  allowed  the  life  of  their 
own  religion.  The  antient  books  remain,  and  the  bramins  can 
read  them.  If,  therefore,  any  of  the  inferior  deities  or  heroes 
here  reprefehted  have  ceafed  to  be  objects  of  worfhip,  no  doubt 
their  hiftory  is  ft  ill  known  to  the  bramins.  It  were  therefore 
to  be  wifthed,  that  an  able  draftsman  could  be  lent  purely  to 
draw  thefe  antiquities,  and  an  impartial  man  of  letters  to 
learn  the  language,  and  converfe  with  the  bramins : and  who 
can  fay  how  far  all  thefe  would  contribute  to  elucidate  the 
oldefl  Greek  and  heathen  writers  ?” 

traveller  fays  of  himfelf,  p,  190.  does  him  no  honour.  He  took  from  the  temple 
of  Pcnifer  a figure  of  a cow,  which  the  bramin  had  juft  rubbed  with  oil  out  of 
veneration^  and  refufed  to  reft  ore  it  to  their  earned:  entreaties  ; they  could  not 
take  it  f.  ora  him  becaufe  Ire  was  armed.  This  is  but  one  inftance  he  gives  among 
many  others  of  the  miidnefs  of  their  charafter;  and  could  a bramin  or  any  ether 
ftranger  have  behaved  infuch  a manner  among  chriftians  in  Europe,  as  he  be- 
haved among  the  Indiana,  without  drawing  on  himfelf  the  confequence  of  their 
refentment  ? Who  can  hereafter  blame  the  bramin  from  debarring  Europeans 
from  a fight  of  their  ancient  temple  ? 
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Defcriptions  of  the  pagoda  of  the  ifland  of  Salzette,  which  the 

Portugueze  call  the  ifland  of  Canarin.  By  Gemelli  Careri, 

i692. 

The  pagoda  or  temple  of  Canarin  of  which  I am  going  to 
give  an  exa£t  defcription  is  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  of  Afia, 
both  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  a work  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  becaufe  the  workmanfhip  is  fo  excellent  and  won- 
derful that  none  but  an  hero  like  him  could  have  undertaken  it. 
What  moft  of  all  furprifes  me  is  that  fuch  a wonder  fhould  be 
unknown  to  Europeans,  for  I have  feen  no  author  that  men- 
tions it,  and  I am  particularly  furprifed  that  a man  of  genius 
like  Pietro  Della  Valle,  who  travelled  for  his  pleafure,  and  was 
fo  regardlefs  of  expence  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  fhould  have  neg- 
lected to  fee  it,  when  I with  a finall  income  have  fpared  neither 
money  nor  trouble  to  fee  every  thing,  and  to  communicate  what 
I have  feen  to  the  public.  As  to  Tavernier  it  is  not  furprifrng 
that  he  fhould  have  troubled  himfelf  fo  little  about  the  pagoda. 
He  traded  in  precious  ftones  and  travelled  as  a merchant,  whofe 
view  is  only  to  go  to  places  where  moft  profit  is  to  be  got,,  and 
to  fettle  a trade.  Accordingly  in  all  his  voyages  to  the  Indies 
he  neglected  antiquities  however  within  his  reach. 

I would  have  gone  to  Tana  to  vifit  the  pagoda  from  thence, 
but  the  father  vifitor  and  the  prior  difluaded  me,  telling  me  that 
the  beft  way  for  me  was  by  Deins,  where  the  nuns  of  St.  Mo- 
nica at  Goa  have  a houfe  fix  miles  from  Bacaim.  From  thence 
I went  to  the  village  of  Monopeffer  at  a mile  diftant  to  fee  a 
fubterraneous  church,  which  formerly  ferved  as  a pagoda,  and 
is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  on  which  are  buiit  the  convent  and 
college  of  the  Cordeliers.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ten  palms  long 
and  thirty  broad.  Its  fides  are  in  the  rock  itfelf,  only  part  of 
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the  facade  is  added.  Near  this  place  is  another  pagoda  hewn 
alfo  in  the  rock  which  formerly  ferved  as  an  idol  temple. 

I got  on  horfeback  accompanied  by  a Gentoo,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  way,  and  after  traversing  a thick  wood  full 
of  monkeys,  lions,  tigers,  and  venomous  animals,  for  eight 
miles,  we  afcended  the  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  to  the 
Baft  is  hewn  another  great  pagoda  and  other  fmall  ones  under 
it. 

The  firft  work  are  two  large  pilafters  twenty  palms  high,  a 
third  of  which  from  the  bottom  is  fquare,  the  middle  part  o£la- 
gon,  and  the  upper  round,  fix  palms  diameter  and  fifteen  palms 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  eight  palms  from  the  rock.  They 
fupport  an  architrave  of  one  (tone  forty-four  palms  long,  eight 
broad  and  four  thick,  the  whole  of  the  fame  material  on  the 
rock.  Thefe  three  porticoes  lead  into  a kind  of  great  hall  forty 
palms  long  cut  out  of  the  rock,  at  the  end  of  which  are  three 
doors,  the  middlemoft  fifteen  palms  high  and  eight  wide,  and  the 
other  two  four  palms  fquare.  They  open  into  a lower  place. 
Over  thefe  doors  is  a great  cornice  of  the  fame  (lone  four  palms 
broad,  and  over  this  at  the  height  of  thirty  palms  from  the 
ground  are  fimilar  doors  or  windows  cut  in  the  rock.  At  the 
fame  height  are  feveral  little  grottoes  fix  palms  high  entered  by 
three  doors,  the  middlemoft  higheft.  Thirty-four  palms  from 
this  is  another  little  grotto.  It  is  not  eafy  to  lay  what  was  the 
ufe  of  all  thefe  different  works. 

Ten  paces  to  the  right  one  fees  a kind  of  grotto  open  on  both 
fides  twenty-four  palms  by  fifteen,  and  in  it  a round  cupola 
fifteen  palms  high  with  a fquare  cornice  like  that  which  is  raifed 
round  the  grotto.  In  this  is  an  image  hewn  in  low  relief  on  the 
rock,  feeming  to  hold  in  its  hand  fomething  not  eafily  diftin« 
guilhed,  and  having  on  its  head  a cap  like  that  of  the  Doge  of 

Venice* 


Venice.  Near  it  were  two  ftatues  in  a {ubmiffive  pofture  as  if 
fervants  of  the  other,  their  caps  of  a conic  form,  and  over  their 
heads  two  little  figures  hovering  like  angels  in  the  air.  Under 
thefe  are  two  little  ftatues  reding  their  hands  on  a ftaff,  and 
having  at  their  fides  two  children  with  their  hands  joined  as  if 
praying,  and  carrying  on  their  fhoulders  a kind  of  ftaff. 

Near  this  place  is  another  cupola  all  of  one  {lone  of  the  fame 
fize  as  the  former  but  broken  at  top.  It  has  been  imagined  that 
thefe  tvvo  grottoes  were  burying  places  of  the  antient  Gentoos  ; 
but  there  feems  no  foundation  for  this  conjedture,  no  opening 
having  been  hitherto  found  into  which  the  bodies  or  afhes  could 
be  put,  on  the  contrary  they  plainly  appear  not  hollow,  but 
only  fhaped  in  form  of  a cupola.  Round  this  fecond  are  four 
large  figures  in  bas  relief,  holding  in  their  left  hands  a kind  of 
garment,  and  having  at  their  feet  and  heads  the  fame  kind  of 
caps,  and  the  fame  little  figures  as  before  defcribed.  Gppofite 
to  this  place  are  three  little  ones  fitting,  then  fix  others  very 
large,  and  three  of  a middle  fize  {landing  and  cut  out  of  the 
rock : but  the  middlemoft  which  feems  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
place  has  in  its  left  hand  a tree  loaded  with  fruit.  On  the  other 
lide  are  fixteen  figures  all  fitting,  their  hands  on  their  breafts, 
and  wearing  the  lame  caps.  One  of  them  appears  of  higher 
rank,  having  on  each  fide  two  figures  {landing  and  two  little 
children  above. 

A very  little  diftance  North  of  this  place  you  meet  with  a 
grotto  eight  palms  fquare,  and  within  it  a kind  of  bed  of  the 
fame  ftone  four  palms  broad  and  eight  long.  On  the  facade  is  a 
flatue  feated  on  its  legs  after  the  eaftern  fafhion,  the  hands  join- 
ed on  the  bread,  and  another  {landing  holds  a branch  of  it  tree 
loaded  with  fruit,  having  over  it  a little  winged  child. 
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Beyond  this  grotto  on  the  fame  facade  which  extends  above 
fixty  palms  within  the  rock  are  two  ftatues  fitting  in  the  fame 
manner  with  their  hands  on  their  bread  and  the  caps  of  a cor- 
nic  form.  Two  others  ftand  bv  them  as  their  fervants. 


i 


On  the  fame  fide  is  the  famous  pagoda  of  Canarin.  You  en- 
ter it  by  an  opening  of  forty  palms,  made  in  a wall  of  the  fame 
done  fifty  palms  long  and  eight  broad,  on  which  are  three  fta- 
tues.  Before  you  enter  the  pagoda  vou  fee  on  the  right  a round 
grotto  above  fifty-one  palms  in  circumference  with  many  da- 
iries round  it,  fome  fitting,  others  danding,  and  one  on  the  left 
larger  than  the  reft.  In  the  middle  runs  a cupola  cut  in  the 
rock,  whereon  are  carved  various  charafters  that  no  perfon  yet  has 
explained.  On  entering  the  firft  veftibule  of  the  pagoda,  which 
is  fifty  palms  fquare,  you  fee  on  the  fides  two  pillars  fixty  palms 
high,  with  their  capitals,  and  fix  in  diameter.  On  that  on  the 
right  hand  at  entering  appear  two  lions  with  a fhield  at  their 
fides,  and  on  the  left  hand  two  ftatues.  After  palling  thefe  co- 
lumns you  fee  at  the  entrance  of  a grotto  to  the  left  two  large 
ftatues  ftanding  looking  at  each  other.  Advancing  further  on 
you  fee  on  the  left  two  other  ftatues  of  prodigious  fize,  and  a 
third  on  the  right  all  ftanding,  furrounded  by  little  ftatues  only 
within  this  veftibule  ; but  within  the  adjoining  grotto  which  is 
twenty-four  palms  fquare  there  is  nothing  curious.  On  the 
right  hand  where  are  the  lions  are  no  ftatues,  but  two  large 
vafes  on  pedeftals  of  proportional  dimenfions. 

Faffing  thence  into  another  place,  whofe  furface  is  flat,  by  three 
equal  doors  thirty  palms  high  and  eight  wide,  except  that  the 
nfiddlemoft  does  not  rife  above  the  ground,  whereas  thofe  at 

the  fides  rife  five  palms.  In  this  place  are  four  columns  cut  out 

. 

of  the  rock  twelve  palms  high,  between  the  fpace  of  five  win- 
dows which  give  light  to  the  pagoda.  On  the  right  of  the  door 
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one  fees  fome  unknown  letters  damaged  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  work  by  time.  Befides  a variety  of  little  figures  on  the  fides 
here  are  two  prodigious  ftatues  of  giants  Handing,  upwards  of 
twenty-five  palms  high.  Thefe  figures  have  the  right  hand 
open,  and  in  the  left  a garment.  They  have  the  fame  caps  and 
ear-rings  after  the  Indian  fafhion. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  great  door  of  the  great  pagoda,  which 
is  fifteen  palms  high  and  eight  wide,  on  the  right  ftand  four 
ftatues,  one  of  which  reprefents  a woman  holding  a flower  in 
her  hand,  and  twelve  other  fmaller,  fome  fitting,  fome  {landing, 
having  their  hands  on  their  breads  and  fomething  in  them.  On 
the  left  are  four  other  ftatues  ; two  of  them  are  women  with 
large  rings  at  their  feet  made  of  the  fame  ftone,  and  fixteen  lefler 
ftatues  at  their  fides,  fome  fitting,  fome  {landing  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  the  foregoing.  Over  this  door  are  two  other  large 
ones,  and  as  many  overagainft  them  fitting  with  three  fmaller 
{landing.  Within  on  the  left  is  another  infcription  in  the  fame 
character,  and  on  the  lintel  of  this  door  is  a window  forty  paces 
wide,  as  is  the  pagoda  itfelf,  with  a ftone  in  the  middle  like  an 
architrave  fupported  within  by  two  oflagon  pillars. 

The  pagoda  is  vaulted,  and  is  forty  paces  wide  by  a hundred 
long  of  a form  rounded  at  the  end.  Befides  the  four  columns 
at  the  entrance  there  are  thirty  within,  forming  as  it  were  three 
naves,  eighteen  of  which  have  capitals  charged  with  elephants, 
others  are  only  hewn  of  a plain  hexagonal  form.  The  fpace 
between  the  pillars  and  the  rock,  or  the  breadth  of  the  fide  ailes 
is  fix  paces  on  each  fide.  At  the  end  of  the  pagoda  is  a kind  of 
round  cupola  hewn  in  the  live  rock  to  the  height  of  thirty 
paces,  and  fix  of  my  paces  in  circumference.  I am  perfuaded 
this  has  been  for  a ufe  which  we  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  antient  cuftoms  of  thefe  places  can  form  no  idea  of. 


All 
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All  that  1 have  hitherto  defcribed  is  hewn  on  the  tide  of  the 
rock,  without  addition  of  any  thing  to  the  ftatnes,  or  any  thing 
that  can  be  detached.  On  the  floor  of  the  pagoda  are  a nutnbfcr 
of  hewn  ftones  which  probably  ferved  as  fteps  to  foine  b u 5 - 


mg, 

1 quitted  the  pagoda,  and  after  afeending  fifteen  fteps  hewn  in 
the  rock,  I found  two  citterns  of  rain  water  very  good  to  drink, 
and  afeending  as  many  more  fteps,  I faw  a grotto  fixteen  palms 
fquare,  and  another  larger  a little  farther  oft  in  which  was  a 
large  quantity  of  water  confined.  Twenty  paces  farther  I came 
to  another  grotto  twenty  palms  fquare,  communicating  with  an» 
other  of  the  fame  fize  which  opened  into  a third  only  twelve 
palms  fquare.,  In  the  firft  of  thefe  was  a window  made  with 
fteps  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  tVvo  columns  near  a little  cittern. 

Some  diftance  from  thefe  grottoes  is  another  pagoda,  hav- 
ing a handfome  fquare  before  it,  with  a kind  of  bench  round 
it  to  fit  on,  and  a cittern  in  the  middle.  You  enter  the  firft 
vault  by  five  doors  hewn  in  the  rock,  between  which  are  four 
oftagon  pillars : except  the  middle  gate,  all  the  reft  are  raifed 
two  palms  above  the  ground.  On  the  tides  of  this  vault,  which 
is  as  long  as  the  pagoda,  and  eight  palms  wide,  are  on  the  left 
feveral  ftatnes  feated  as  the  foregoing,  and  on  the  right  feveral 
ftanding.  The  whole  facade  is  filled  with  a number  of  thefe 
ftatues  both  fitting  and  ftanding.  You  enter  after  this  into  the 
pagoda  by  three  doors,  the  middlemoft  twelve  palms  high  and 
fix  wide,  thofe  on  the  fides  ten  high  and  four  wide.  The  pago- 
da is  fixty  palms  fquare,  and  only  twelve  high.  On  both  the  fides 
and  within  the  entrance  are  carved  upwards  of  four  hundred 
figures  great  and  fmall  fitting  and  ftanding.  Two  on  the  right 
hand  are  larger  than  the  reft,  as  well  as  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
facade  which  is  the  principal  idol,  and  another  on  the  left  which 
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is  in  the  fame  attitude.  They  are  in  a,  ruinous  ftate  by  time® 
On  each  fide  is  a grotto  fourteen  palms  fquare,  with  a little  wall 
two  palms  high  within. 

i 

After  mounting  ten  fteps  more  to  the  North,  you  find  a grotto 
in  which  is  another  fmaller.  On  the  right  is  another  including  a 
fmaller,  wherein  is  a little  wall.  The  large  one  is  twenty  palms 
long  and  ten  wide,  and  the  leffer  ten  fquare,  and  all  have  their 
little  ci (terns.  Further  on  to  the  right  is  another  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  with  two  pillars  in  front,  two  little  grottoes,  and 
three  citterns,  one  on  the  right,  the  others  on  the  left.  Fur- 
ther on  is  another  contiguous  to  the  laft,.  and  including  a fmatt 
one  with  the  ciftertr  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  preceding. 
Thefe  places  may  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  priefts  of  the 
pagoda*  who  led  here  an  auftere  life  of  penance  as  a pagan  The- 
bais. 

After  defcending  fifteen  fteps  hewn  in  the  rock,  you  come  to 
an  open  place  forty  paces  fquare,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a fmall 
pagoda  entered  by  three  doors,  between  which  are  two^  fquare 
pil  alters.  On  the  left  are  four  ftatues,  two  fitting  and  two 
fmaller  in  the  middle  (landing.  To  the  right  is  another  open 
grotto  and  another  pagoda  (with  a ciftern  before  it)  into  which 
you  enter  by  a door  ten  palms  high  and  fix  wide,  after  paffing 
firft  through  a chamber  forty  palms  fquare,  having  on  the  right 
a little  dark  room  twelve  palms  fquare,  which  makes  the  pa- 
goda fbmewhat  dark.  In  the  middle  is  a round  cupola  cut  out 
of  the  fame  rock  fifteen  palms  high,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
pagoda.  Defcending,  fifty  fteps  more  you  come  to  a level  open 
place  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  here  is  not  very  hard,  and  then 
to  eight  odtagon  pilafters  twelve  palms  high,  which  leave  nine 
fpaces  to  afcend  by  five  fteps  into  a vault.  There  on  the  left 
is  a great  idol  feated  with  its  head  bare,  and  two  other-  great 
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ftatues  {landing,  and  Tome  fmall  ones.  On  the  right  are  two 
other  datues  feated  and  two  (landing,  befides  many  little  ones 

• - c f 

round  about.  You  enter  the  pagoda  by  three  doors  twelve 
palms  high  fix  wide,  with  two  windows  over  them.  t It  is  one 
hundred  palms  long,  fifty  wide,  and  ten  high.  Round  it'  is  a 
vault  eight  palms  wide,  with  ten  Iquare  pilafters.  There  are  four 
apartments  or  grottoes  twelve  feet  fquare,  befides  feven  in  front, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  pagoda  where  the  cidern  is.  Thefe  I fup- 
pofe  to  have  ferved  as  lodgings  for  the  prieds  of  the  temple.  In 
the  niche,  which  is  ten  feet  fquare,  fits  a great  idol  with  two 
others  (landing,  and  another  fitting  on  the  left  hand  accompa- 
nied alfo  with  two  Handing,  and  many  fmall  figures  in  half  re- 
lief around. 

Reafcending  ten  palms  over-againd  thefe  you  enter  a little 
grotto  fupported  by  two  columns  and  ten  palms  high.  From 
thence,  by  a door  of  the  fame  height  and  forty  palms  wide,  you 
pafs  into  a grotto  or  room  fixteen  palms  fquare ; (hence  into  an- 
other twelve  where  is  a great  idol  fitting,  its  hands  on  its  bread. 

Defcending  twenty  deps  you  come  to  an  open  place,  from 
wTience  you  enter  by  an  afcent  of  four  deps  to  the  left  into  a 
vault,  where  you  fee  four  piladers  twelve  palms  high,  between 
which  you  go  into  three  little  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock.  Twenty 
deps  lower  you  meet  with  other  grottoes  hewn  alfo  in  the  rock, 
with  little  ciderns,  whofe  ufe  it  is  not  ealy  to  conje£lure,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  that  all  thefe  excavations  ferved  as  retreats  to 
the  idolaters.  All  that  you  are  told  about  them  is,  that  this 
prodigious  work  was  made  at  immenfe  expence  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  was  of  that  religion. 

Near  the  village  of  Canarin,  which  gives  name  to  the  pagoda, 
is  a rock  one  hundred  paces  in  circumference,  whofe  furface  is 
full  of  grottoes  and  ciderns,  which  may  formerly  have  ferved 
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for  dwellings,  the  antient  Gentoos  preferring  this  method  of 
making  their  houfes  in  rocks  to  other  materials. 

The  illand  of  Salzette  in  which  this  pagoda  is  fituafed  is  fe- 
ven  miles  in  circuit,  twenty  long  and  fifteen  broad.  As  it  is 
very  low,  they  have  availed  the-mfelves  of  the  fea  to  make  & 
number  of  canals  in  it:  it  is  not  however  deflitute  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  trees*  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces 
abundance  of  fugar  canes,  rice  and  fruits.  There  are  feveral  viN 
lages  inhabited  by  poor  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  Chriltians,  whole 
houfes  are  made  of  a fort  of  hurdles  covered  with  mud  and 
fbraw,  or  palm  leaves.  The  men  and  women  go.  naked,  except 
what  decency  requires  to  be  concealed,  and  the  ftomach;  and 
wear  bracelets  of  filver  and  glafs  on  their  arms,  and  great  filver 
rings  on  their  legs.  They  live  in  a Hate  of  continual  oppreffion, 
holding  their  lands  by  paying  a proportion  of  the  produce  in 
rice  or  vate  (paddy),  which  laft  is  the  rice  in  the  hulk.  Be** 
rides  thefe  villages,  there  are  in  this  illand  feveral  forts,  as 
Bandora,  Verfava,  and  Tana,  befides  the  tovyn  and  fortrefs  of 
Bombaim.9’ 

■ - 

Voyage  du  tour  da  monde  de  Gemelli  Careri,  tranflated  into 
French  by  M,  L.  N.  Par.  1727,  tom.  III.  p.  51 — 75. 

The  temple  in  the  illand  of  Canerein  or  Canara  defcribed  by 

Fryer  (p.  72,  7^.)  very  much  refembles  that  of  Rlephanta.  It 

had  a portico  fided  by  two  monftrous  giants,  and  having  a great? 

and  two  little  gates ; the  arched  roof  fupported  by  thirty-four 

pillars  of  the  fame  rock,  feme  round  fome  fquare,  *he  corners 

charged  with  elephants,  horfes  and  lions.  Near  the  upper  end 

which  was  fe mi-circular  flood  a great  offertory  fomewhat  oval, 

the  body  without  pillars,  only  a narrow  piazza  leaving  the  nave 

open.  It  might  be  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  fixty  or 
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more  high.  Beyond  this  by  the  fame  mole  like  induftry  was 
worked  out  a court  of  judicature  or  place  of  audience  fifty  foot 
fquare,  loaded  with  imagery  well  carved  according  to  old  fculp* 
ture.  Under  thefe,  handfome  fteps  led  into  the  royal  {tables,  or 
as  fome  thought  a burying  place,  with  religious  celh  for  devo- 
tees, whofe  college  the  former  building  might  have  been*  More 
aloft  flood  the  king’s  palace. 

Mr.  Hunter,  Archaeologia  VII.  p.  299,  defcribes  the  caves 
and  their  parvings  in  this  ifland  as  ruder  and  lefs  elaborately 
furnifhed.  May  not  this  afford  proof  of  greater  antiquity?; 
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Defcription  of  the  pagoda  of  Djegueferi  from  Anquetil  du  JPer- 

ron’s  account  of  his  Travels  or  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  his 

Zend  Avefta,  p.  ccclxxxviix — ccccxm. 

u Nov.  29,  1760.  I eroded  the  great  pagoda  A and  the  lit- 
tle one  B at  the  end.  Entering  again  by  -the  latter,  that  is  at 
the  North,  I drew  the  plan  annexed.  PL  I.  IV. 

1.  is  a fquare  gate  over  which  are  bas  reliefs  half  effaced. 
One  diftinguifhes  a kind  of  king  fitting  furrounded  by  his  court, 
under  his  throne  appears  a figure  with  fix  arms  fitting.  On  the 
pillars  at  tthe  corner  of  the  facade  which  are  fluted  are  two 
fphinxes. 

The  firft  divan  or  veftibule  (2)  is  fix  canes  broad  by  four 
long  and  two  high  ; the  middle  (3)  of  the  pagoda  is  five  canes 
wide.  On  each  fide  is  a divan  with  four  pillars.  The  figures  of 
the  left  (4)  are  deflroyed.  On  the  right  (5)  in  the  middle  niche 
i(6)  appears  Gones  with  the  elephant’s  head,  and  in  the  firft 
niche  (7)  a woman,  and  above  a child  like  an  angel  which  feems 
to  fly  towards  her.  The  length  of  the  porch  (8)  entered  by  the 
opening  is  five  canes  *. 

Returning  from  North  to  South  by  an  open  paffage  where 
the  mountain  is  as  it  were  cut  in  two,  we  enter  the  great  pago- 
da A.  The  bas  relief  over  the  door  (1)  is  almoft  effaced.  We 

**  The  plans  in  the  p’ate  are  rather  to  aflift  the  imagination  the  diftribution  is 
exa£f  but  Ido  not  warrant  the  dimenfions.  The  fcale  applies  only  to  the  plans 
N°  IV.  V.  VI.  V III.  and  not  to  the  pillars,  &c. 
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fee  there  a man  fitting  with  his  hand  on  his  thigh.  Over  this 
door  is  a low  room,  a kind  of  firft  ftory.  The  flair  cafe  lead- 
ing to  it  is  deftroyed,  and  only  the  pillar  left.  (2)  The  pillars 
of.  the  gate  are  fquare ; their  capitals  may  be  feen  plate  I. 
IV.  C. 


Next  follows  a veftibule  (3)  five  canes  long  by  three  wide. 
On  each  fide  are  two  divans  (4)  two  canes  and  a half  deep,  five 
wide,  and  three  high,  with  figures,  in  each  fix  pillars  whofe 
pedeftal  a cane  and  a half  long  is  fquare.  See  the  upper  part 


plate  I.  IV..  D. 

In  front  at  the  door  of  the  middlemoft  excavation  ftand  two 
gigantic  figures,  (5)  one  at  each  door  holding  in  their  hands  a 
ftaff,  and  wearing  the  cordar  of  Brama  : each  giant  has  a child 
at  his  left  hand.  Over  the  door  is  a beautiful  bas  relief  tolera- 


bly well  preferved, . reprefenting  a man  three  feet  high  fitting, 
having  on, his  head  a cap  of  the  lkin  of  fome  beafl:,  whofe  ears 
ftand  up,  and  the  top  in  form  of  a perruque  with  curls  or  fcales 
falling  down  behind.  At  the  fide  of  this  man  appear  two  old 
men  extending  their  hands  towards  him,  like  minifters  in  the 
prefence  of  their  king  or  perfons  praying.  The  king  and  his 
minifters  are  inclofed  in  a kind  of  arcade  adorned  with  flowers^ 
041  each  fide  of  which  are  figures  of  men  and  women  with  their 
breafts  bare,  and  two  feet  high. 

The  middle  excavation  is  fifteen  canes  wide  and  ten  long,  has 
fix  fquare  pillars  forming  four  galleries,  (6)  each  two  canes 
wide.  In  the  middle  is  the  fa  n <3  u ary  (7)  without  figures, At 
the  four  gates  which  front  the  four  cardinals  points  the  lower 
figures  are  deftroyed.  In  the  middle  of  the  fandluary  is  a fquare 
altar  (&)"a  cane  in  height,  and  three  quarters  of  a cane  fquare. 
On  it  is  the  female  lingam  plate  1/  IV.  E . 

To  the  left  of  the  middle  excavation  in  the  corner  is  another 

portico  or  hall  (9)  two  canes  wide,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 

chamber. 
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chamber  or  cittern.  To  the  Eaft  is  a little  room  (i  i)  wherein 
is  a lingam  overagainft  an  ox  (12). 

On  the  fame  fide  (13)  another  excavation  has  been  begun,  and 
preceded  by  a kind  of  court,  (14)  where  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  open. 

The  la  ft  veftibule  (ry)  of  the  pagoda  A,  or  the  firft  as  you 
enter  fiom  the  South  is  two  canes  long  by  fix  wide.  Over  the 
gate  are  has  reliefs  almoft  effaced,  reprefenting  divans  or  cham- 
bers : at  top  to  the  left  the  figure  of  a man  fitting,  and  at  the 
gate  two  gigantic  figures  almoft  deftroyed.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  this  piece  are  two  divans  (ip)  a cane  and  a half  long  by 
two  wide;  the  figures  are  defaced.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right 
is  a little  ciftern  £19.). 

Thefe  pagodas  offer  no  irfferiptions.  They  are  hollowed  in  a 
mountain  of  no  great  height,  and  open  at  top  in  feveral  places. 
You  defeend  into  the  larger  one  by  feveral  fteps  (1  8). 

Patting  into  the  pagoda  (A)  I perceived  in  a corner  a little 
(tone  ftatue  about  a foot  long,  very  clumfy,  reprefenting  an  ox 
lying  down  with  a bell  about  its  neck,  and  greafy  with  the  oil 
of  the  facrifices.  I propofed  to  my  fervant,  who  was  a Parfe,  to 
take  it  away,  but  he  refufed.  One  of  my  Peons,  a good  Muful- 
man,  and  lefs  fcrupulous,  took  it  away,  and  put  it  into  my  pa- 
lankeen. We  imagined  that  nobody  had  feen  us,  but  in  quit- 
ting the  pagoda  feveral  bramins  followed  me  and  fpoke  to  my 
people,  and  as  they  faw  nothing  in  my  palankeen  that  could 
authorize  their  fufpicions,  they  dared  not  re-demand  this  objed; 
of  their  worfhip.  I returned  quietly  to  Ponifer  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  to  Europe  a deity  taken  out  of  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Indian  pagodas.  I afterwards  made  a pre- 
fent  of  it  to  count  Caylus.  In  this  manner  does  curiofity  find 
a colour  for  crimes  *. 


* See  before,  p.  27.  n. 
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Before  I went  to  Keneri  1 vifited  the  pagoda  of  Mqnpeser 
which  forms  a great  excavation,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  feen 
in  plate  I.  V.  (i)  is  a ftone  fit  to  receive  an  infcription  which 
probably  it  once  had.  It  is  on  the  outiide  to  the  left  over  a lit- 
tle ciftern  as  in  the  pagodas  of  Keneri  near  the  window  (2).  The 
Portuguefe  have  cut  on  it  a crofs  in  relief.  The  hall  (3)  is  fe- 
ven  canes  deep  and  twelve  wide.  At  the  further  end  are  three 
rooms  which  perhaps  were  originally  divans.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  thefe  rooms  are  the  cavities  ^,(6)  into  which 
you  enter  by  holes  (7).  The  Portuguefe  who  keep  fchool  in 
the  pagoda  have  ftopt  up  the  door  of  the  cavern  on  the  right. 
It  is  now  open,  but  one  cannot  enter  it  without  light.  I gave 
two  torches  to  my  Peons  for  fear  of  meeting  with  fome  tiger 
alleep  in  thefe  caverns.  Thefe  animals  come  hither  frequently 
efpecially  in  winter,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  had  lately 
devoured  fome  oxen  and  a child.  I approached  the  door,  my 
Peons  holding  each  a drawn  fabre,  as  I did  one  on  my  right 
hand,  and  in  my  left  a double  barreled  piftol,  having  firft  dis- 
charged one  to  bring  out  the  wild  hearts.  At  the  found  re- 
doubled by  the  echo  my  Peons  threw  down  their  torches,  the 
reft  of  my  people  who  kept  at  a diftance  ran  away,  and  l was 
left  alone  in  the  dark  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Nothing 
however  came  out.  My  Peons  took  courage,  rekindled  their 
torches,  and  I faw  only  a large  damp  cavern.  The  Chriftians  of 
the  country,  who  are  as  credulous  and  fond  of  wonderful  (Tones 
as  the  Hindoos,  pretend  that  a Francifcan  walked  about  this 
place  for  feven  days  together,  and  met  with  a well  into  which 
he  let  down  his  Caffre  by  a rope:  but  the  man  not  coming  up 
again,  the  Francifcan  retreated  with  precipitation  out  of  the  ca- 
vern. 

In  the  corner  room  (7)  on  the  wall  above  is  a groups  of  chil- 
dren, and  below  fix  figures. 

* Caveaux, 
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On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  (3)  is  an  altar  (9)  fet  up  by  the 
Portuguefe.  At  the  fide  of  it  (10)  a gigantic  figure  two  canes 
high,  the  right  hand  on  the  bread:,  and  the  head  covered  with  a 
cap  turned  up  in  front  like  thofe  of  grenadiers,  as  well  as  the 
ears,  which  have  fcales.  At‘ bottom  on  the  right  appear  two 
women  naked  and  {landing,  and  on  the  left  three  other  human 
figu  res  (landing,  and  over  them  a number  of  little  men  (landing 
and  others  on  horfeback. 

The  hall  (3)  has  fix  pillars  in  its  breadth,  two  divans  (4.  3) 
with  two  pillars  to  each,  and  two  other  pillars  before  the  door 
of  the  fan£luary  or  innermoft  room,  (11)  in  which  is  a hole  in 
the  ground  (12).  The  figures  of  the  divan  (5)  have  been  plaif- 
tered  over  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  alio  fpoiled  the  pillars 
to  make  a church  of  this  place. 

Out  of  the  hall  to  the  left  is  a little  room  (13)  with  two  pil- 
lars, before  which  is  a round  hole  (14)  dug  in  the  earth  a cane 
long  by  half  a cane  wide.  This  is  the  mouth  of  a fubterraneous 
ciftern,  which  they  fay  goes  to  the  mountain  of  Keneri,  which  is 
about  three  cofies  diftant.  When  the  waters  are  low  one  fees 
there  a row  of  pillars  near  ten  canes  in  length,  left  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  in. 

Over  the  pagoda  are  ruins  of  a convent  of  Francifcans.  To 
the  left  without  (15)  is  an  excavation  feven  canes  wide  and 
three  deep  with  three  fquare  pillars.  It  communicates  with  the 
little  room  (13)  by  the  hole  (16)  which  is  the  remains  of  a low 
door  almofl  (lopt  up.  This  place  is  called  the  Stables . *In 
plate  I.  N°  V.  B.  may  be  feen  the  form  of  the  capital  of  Mon- 
pefer. 

The  Bramins  pretend  that  it  is  written  in  their  annals,  that 
the  excavations  of  Djegueferi  and  Monpefer  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Keneri  are  the  works  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  thev  do  not 
produce  their  annals,  and  they  are  abfurd  enough  to  afcribe  to 

2 this 
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this  prince  or  to  the  Dews  whatever  feems  to  them  to  furpafs 
the  ufual  ftrength  of  men. 

The  church  of  the  Chriftians  of  Monpefer  is  to  the  left  of 
the  pagoda.  In  it  is  a tomb  with  a Portuguefe  inicription  of 
1750.  The  Marattas  after  ruining  this  building  carried  off  the 
timber  to  Tallin.  At  fome  diftance  from  the  church  is  a kind 
of  cavern  or  ciftern,  whofe  water  they  pretend  makes  all  the 
whites  who  drink  it  black.  There  was  no  water  in  it  at  this 
time. 

Half  way  to  Keneri  is  the  well  of  Samatang  dug  in  the  rock 
by  the  Bramins  of  the  pagodas  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims.  Some 
Indians  pretend  it  has  a communication  with  that  of  Monpeler. 
The  mountain  or  rather  mountains  in  which  the  pagodas  of 
Kenin  are  hollowed  are  three  Angle  mountains  of  Hone  united 
from  the  bottom  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  height,  of  which 
two  (A  B)  are  feparated  by  a very  precipitous  deep  hollow 
which  confined  on  the  W.  by  the  two  refpe&ive  parts  of  the 
mountain  opens  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  and  is  terminated  from 
E.  to  N.  N.  E.  by  the  third  mountain  C,  which  unites  the 
other  two,  forming  at  bottom  a kind  of  centre.  The  laft  moun- 
tain feemed  to  be  hewn  to  a point,  and  is  hollowed  underneath: 
the  two  firft  are  Hoped.  You  go  from  one  to  the  other  through 
briars  and  brulh-wood,  over  gullies  of  water  and  fragments  of 
rocks.  At  three  quarters  of  the  hollow  are  ruins  of  two  bridges  D 
formed  of  feveral  long  ftones  placed  on  others  fet  level  Thefe 
bridges  formed  the  communication  of  the  two  mountains  with 
the  pagodas,  but  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Portuguefe.  Be- 
yond is  a pool  of  Handing  water  (E)  extending  under  the  lower 
mountain  (C).  At  the  mountain  B is  only  a row  of  excavations. 
The  mountain  A,  which  is  overagainft  it,  prefents  four  ranged  in 
an  amphitheatre. 

* Du  champ. 
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The  entrance  to  mod  of  thefe  pagodas  was  full  of  grafs  and 
high  reeds  produced  by  the  rains,  and  which  I was  obliged  to 
burn  down  to  open  a paflage  into  the  moft  diftant  caverns. 
Sometimes  I was  forced  to  be  let  do  wn  with  cords  into  hollows 
which  had  no  flairs,  at  other  times  to  mount  on  the  fhoulders 
of  my  Peons  over  pieces  of  ruined  walls,  and  leap  from  (lone 
to  ftone  in  the  heat  of  the  fun  over  flippery  rocks;  while  my 
people  did  not  chufe  to  follow  me. 

Thefe  kind  of  monuments  deferve  the  attention  of  the  Englifh, 
who  being  within  reach  of  them  might  fend  an  able  draughts- 
man to  take  the  plans  and  draw  all  the  figures,  fuch  a work 
accompanied  with  explanations  by  well-informed  Bramins  would 
certainly  be  well  received  in  Europe.  For  myfelf  travelling  ill 
time  of  war  at  a diftance  from  the  French  fettlements,  and 
limited  in  time  and  expence,  I could  only  repeat  at  Keneri* 
what  I had  done  at  Iloura.  My  principal  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  the  infcriptions,  which  are  in  number  twenty-five,  all  cut 
into  the  ftone.  The  fize  of  the  letters  is  not  always  the  fame. 
In  general  they  are  about  two  inches  long.  Twenty-two  of  them 
are  in  the  characters  exhibited  plate  I.  N°  VII.  There  is  one 
in  modern  Samfcrit  and  two  in  Mongolen  characters.  (See 
Bayer  Elem.  Litter.  Mungal.  in  Comment.  Petropolit.  III.  p. 
389.  IV.  289.)  Many  were  almoft  effaced,  the  reft  on  the 
point  of  being  fo.  Confidering  myfelf  as  it  were  fent  to  fave 
from  total  deftruCtion  the  precious  monuments  which  might 
give  us  the  antient  Tamoul  or  the  antient  Samfcrit,  and  fome 
interefting  traits  in  the  antient  hiftory  of  India,  I endeavoured 
to  copy  them  with  the  greatefl  exaCtnefs,  marking  carefully  the 
hiatus,  and  keeping  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  length 
of  the  lines.  After  tins  fcrupulous  exaCluefs  I revifited  the  pa- 
goda a fecond  time  to  verify  the  infcriptions.  My  intention 

was  to  have  given  them  all  in  this  account,  but  not  to  men- 
tion 
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tion  the  expence,  the  time  requifite  for  engraving  them  would 
have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  Zend  Avefta.  I therefore  con- 
tent myfelf  with  giving  one  here  with  fix  lines  taken  from  two 
others.  This  forms  thirteen  lines,  which  include  near  the  great- 
eft  number  of  characters  in  which  thefe  infcriptions  are  written. 
The  reft  I fhall  give  in  another  work  with  a Hebrew  tranila- 
tion  of  the  priviledges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Cochin. 

I have  marked  my  progrefs  in  the  plate  for  the  benefit  of  fu* 
ture  travellers,  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  follow  me  and 
correCt  me. 

K nowing  that  the  excavations  on  the  mountain  B were  the 
re  weft  I chofe  to 'begin  with  them  firft. 

1.  Great  excavation  nine  canes  long  and  fix  wide,  confifting 
of  feveral  holes  of  no  great  height. 

2.  Excavation  with  a divan  or  veftibule  of  two  pillars.  At 
the  further  end  a room  with  a fanCtuary  in  which  fits  a man 
holding  his  umbrella.  This  place  is  called  the  Jhop , and  this 
man  the  banian . 

3.  Veftibule  a cane  deep  with  two  windows  each  a cane  wide, 
and  a room  three  canes  and  a half  wide  by  two  deep,  and  one 
and  a half  high.  At  the  further  end  in  a kind  of  fanCtuary  are 
three  men  feated.  He  on  the  left  is  between  two  minifters 
ftanding  and  holding  a whip.  Under  the  other  two  appear  men 
fitting  like  minifters,  and  direCtly  under  the  middlemoft  are  two 
fmall  figures  of  men  holding  the  pillar,  whereon  refts  the  feat 
or  throne  of  this  figure.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  three 
firft  are  others  ftanding  holding  a cord  in  their  up-lifted  left 
hand.  At  the  entrance  of  the  excavation  to  the  left  is  a hole  in 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 

4.  Excavation  five  canes  by  two  and  a half  with  a room 
round. 


5.  Veftibule 
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5*  Veftibuie  five  canes  fquare  and  two  high  with  a room  five 
canes  fquare,  whofe  wall  at  bottom  has  a fmall  oench  on  the 
Eaft  and  North  Tides.  To  the  left  a room  two  canes  Iquare 
with  a like  bench  on  the  Well:.  Over  a hole  or  little  ciftern, 
which  formerly  doubtlefs  held  water,  is  an  infcription  well  pre- 
ferved  on  a ftone  three  feet  and  a half  fquare,  cut  in  the  rock 
like  a ftone  for  an  infcription,  and  looking  as  if  fixed  in,  as  in  all 
the  other  infcriptions.  This  infcription  is  in  twelve  lines,  of 
which  the  firft  five  are  further  afunder  than  the  reft. 

6.  Excavation  with  fteps  * four  canes  fquare. 

7.  Excavation  feven  canes  wide  and  fix  deep.  At  the  further 
end  fix  rooms,  each  two  canes  fquare,  except  the  third,  which  is 
three  canes  fquare,  and  has  another  two  canes  fquare.  A hole 
without  to  the  left  on  entering. 

8.  Veftibuie  five  canes  wide,  One  and  a half  deep,  with  a 
room  five  canes  wide  and  four  deep,  and  a bench.  At  the  fur- 
ther end  a niche  with  a man  fitting  holding  his  umbrella.  With- 
out above  the  water  hole  an  infcription  in  eight  lines,  on  a ftone 
two  feet  high  and  two  and  a half  wide,  of  which  remains  of  the 
breadth  only  one  foot  three  quarters.  The  three  firft  lines  and 
fifth  very  intire,  the  reft  almoft  worn  out. 

9.  Excavation  of  nearly  the  fame  fize  forming  a veftibuie 
with  a room,  to  the  right  of  which  is  another  room  having  a 
door  into  the  former.  At  the  end  of  this  another  room  four 
canes  fquare.  A little  cittern  at  the  entrance  without. 

I next  reached  the  ruins  D of  one  of  the  bridges  that  formerly 
joined  the  mountains.  I came  to  the  tank  E and  returning 
thence  to  the  mountain  A relumed  my  vifit  to  thefe  excava- 
tions. 

Molt  of  them  have  an  entrance  like  thofe  at  Djegueferi. 

* Dervadee . 
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Firft  ftage  going  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. 

i Veftibule  fix  canes  wide  and  two  deep:  on  the  right  at 
entering  a little- cittern.  On  the  left  a niche  with  two  figures 
as  it  fhould  feem  of  women  fitting,  and  a child  between  them 
ftanding  holding  his  umbrella.  This  veftibule  is  accompanied 
with  a room  five  canes  fquare.  At  the  further  end  a fan&uary 
like  a divan,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a lingam  of  a particular 
form,  plate  I.  VI.  L.  To  the  right  of  the  fanduary  another  room 
two  canes  fquare.  The  whole  excavation  is  one  cane  and  a half 
high. 

2.  Vefribule  five  canes  wide,  one  and  a half  deep,  two  high1 
with  two  odagon  pillars.  At  the  further  end  a room  five  canes^ 
fquare,  and  to  the  right  of  it  another  room  three  canes. 

Infcription  oppofite  the  little  cittern  over  another  hole  of  the 
fize  of  the  ftone  of  the  infcription  which  is  five  feet,  the  top  of 
this  ftone  is  broken.  It  contains  five  lines  and  a half  feparated^ 
by  an  interval  of  one  and  a half,  which  is  followed  by  five  other 
lines. 

3.  Excavation  eight  canes- wide  and  five  deep.  At  the  en- 
trance two  rooms,  one  of  them  three  canes  fquare,  the  further-' 
moft  one  cane  fquare  ; three  other  rooms  deftroyed. 

Infcription  of  five  or  fix  lines  on  a ftone  three  feet  broad  one 
and  a half  high.  It  is  without  over  the  little  ciftern  and  almoft ' 
effaced,  only  the  laft  letter  to  the  right  remains  of  four  lines. 

4.  Veftibule  eight  canes  wide  three  deep  : on  the  left  a hole 
without  water.  The  veftibule  is  accompanied  with  a room  fix 
canes  wide  five  deep,  at  each  corner  of  which  is  a room  two  > 
canes  fquare.  At  the  further  end  a divan  with  two  pillars,  , 
whofe  wall  facing  the  entrance  is  charged  with  figures.  At 
the  two  extremities  of  this  divan  on  each  fide  appear  on  the 
wall  facing  us  men  ftanding  up  holding  their  umbrellas.  This 
piece  is  accompanied  with  another  empty  room  two  canes  fquare. 

Continuation  1 
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'Continuation  of  the  fir  ft  ftory  a little  higher  going  to  the  Eaft. 

5.  Excavation  four  canes  wide,  two  deep,  forming  two  holes. 

6.  Excavation  of  one  cane  and  a half  high  and  fquare ; the 
lingam  in  the  middle. 

7.  Excavation  fix  canes  wide,  five  deep,  a little  bench  on  the 
Eaft  and  Weft;  on  the  left  three  fmall  rooms. 

8.  Rooms  two  canes  and  a half  fquare,  the  entrance  (ingle. 

9.  Excavation  with  ftep.s  four  canes  wide,  one  deep,  with  a 
little  bench. 

10.  Veftibule  fupported  by  four  pillars  forming  two  arches. 
To  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  veftibule  a ciftern  full  of  water  : 
to  the  right  a man  fitting,  at  whofie  fide  are  two  lefler  {landing 
holding  in  their  left  hands  a tree  with  a fruit  like  an  apple. 
Facing  this  at  the  further  end  of  the  veftibule  is  a man  fitting, 
and  overagainft  him  another  {landing  holding  a fhrub  whole 
flower  refembling  the  funflower  rifes  up  as  high  as  his  ear.  This 
veftibule  is  accompanied  with  a room  fix  canes  wide  and  five 
deep.  On  each  fide  is  another  room  two  canes  fquare. 

At  the  end  is  a fandluary  and  divan  in  which  a man  fits  fac- 
ing  you  holding  his  umbrella:  his  fchoupdars  (land.  On  the  fide 
walls  are  nine  figures  fitting,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  two 
fchoupdars  wearing  caps  of  {kin  fafhioned  with  fcales.  This 
figure  has  behind  his  head  a round  flat  worked  cap  * which  fat- 
tens his  hair,  plate  I.  VI.  R. 

Second  ftory  going  from  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

1.  A divan  with  two  pillars  four  canes  wide,  one  and  a half 
.deep.  Then  a room  four  canes  (quare.  On  the  left  another  one 
and  a half  fquare. 

2o  A divan  without  pillars  accompanied  with  a room  five 
canes  fquare.  On  the  left  of  this  room  two  little  ones  two  canes 
fquare,  and  on  the  right  a divan.  In  this  excavation  many  fi- 
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gures  of  men  fitting  and  {landing  ; among  the  red  a bas  relief 
reprefenting  a man  fitting  with  his  two  Ichoupdars.  Under  tins 
i!ian  are  two  others  holding  the  pillar  which  fupports  his  feat, 
plate  I.  VI.  P. 

A great  infeription  at  the  entrance  on  a done  five  feet  wide 
and  eight  high  : the  top  or  one  quarter  of  the  done  is  broken. 
The  infeription  is  in  eleven  lines,  feven  in  large,  and  four  in 
fmaller  charafters. 

3.  Single  holes  hollowed  out : a fmall  cidern,  a room  de~ 
ftroyed  ; the  whole  four  canes  fquare. 

4.  Divan  with  two  pillars,  one  dedroyed  four  canes  wide, 
three  deep,  at  the  two  ends  of  which  are  two  rooms,  one  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left.  You  enter  next  a large  room  four 
canes  fquare.  At  the  further  end  is  the  fan  flu  ary  where  we  fee 
facing  the  entrance  a man  fitting,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  right 
two  men  fitting  one  over  the  other. 

5.  Divan  fix  canes  wide  with  three  pillars  almod  dedroyed 
whofe  fhaft  is  fluted.  Over  the  capital  are  four  figures,  and  be- 
hind them  a child  fitting.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  divan 
are  men  fitting,  accompanied  each  with  two  fchoupdars  or  mi- 
niders,  one  holding  a whip,  the  other  a very  high  fhrub. 

Then  follow  two  large  rooms  four  canes  fquare  with  a little 
one  on  the  left  hand  of  each.  In  the  middle  of  the  fecoud  room 
is  a niche,  and  out  of  it  a datue  of  a man  or  woman  fitting  with 
a cap  pointed  like  a mitre,  the  legs  eroded  like  the  taylors’, 
and  the  bread  ornamented  with  jewels.  This  figure  is  very 
well  made. 

6.  Excavation  like  the  former,  only  a cane  lefs.  At  the  fur- 
ther end  a niche  with  a little  figure. 

7.  Entrance  five  canes  wide  with  a room  on  each  fide  with 
two  pillars.  Next  to  it  an  apartment  four  canes  fquare,  in  which 
are  three  divans,  one  in  front  and  one  on.  each  fide,  with  two  pil- 
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Jars  two  canes  fquare.  The  whole  excavation  confifls  of  eleven 
pieces* 

8.  Excavation  with  fteps  five  canes  fquare  with  two  rooms. 
A little  ciftern  full  of  water, 

9.  A fimilar  excavation  with  fteps. 

Continuation  of  the  fecond  ftory  a little  higher  going  to  the 
South. 

10.  A like  excavation  lefs  by  half  a cane  with  fteps. 

1 1 . An  excavation  like  the  preceding  of  two  rooms  with  two 
pillars  at  the  entrance. 

12.  Excavation  a cane  larger  with  two  pillars. 

Infcription  in  nine  lines  well  preferved  on  a (lone  three  feet 
and  a half  wide,  two  high. 

17,  A like  excavation  fituate  almoft  over  that  marked  8 here- 

kJ 

after,  with  a room  more  at  entering  on  the  right. 

14.  Veflibule  fix  canes  and  a half  wide,  one  and  a half  long, 
with  fix  pillars.  Further  in  on  the  right  hand  at  entering  is  a 
man  handing  holding  a kind  of  apple  and  a (hrub  whofe  flower 
rifes  as  high  as  his  ear,  and  on  each  fide  of  him  two  women 
handing.  In  this  veflibule  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven 
figures,  of  which  feventeen  are  large  and  feated.  The  women’s 
caps  appear  as  of  mail  with  aigrettes  in  the  middle  (plate  I. 
VI.  Q.)  The  man’s  cap  is  alfo  of  mail,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
kind  of  aigrette  (lb.  S.)  to  which  is  faftened  his  cap,  which 
hangs  thence  behind,  and  has  the  ears  turned  up. 

After  the  excavation  is  a room  feven  canes  and  a half  fquare, 
round  which  within  runs  a little  bench.  The  wall  is  charged 
with  figures  down  to  the  floor.  The  people  of  the  country  call 
this  excavation  the  fchool , on  account  of  this  quantity  of  figures; 
but  it  appears  to  be  a fieri es  of  princes.  They  are  feated,  and 
at  the  fide  of  each  ftand  two  minifters  or  fchoupdars,  one  with 
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a whip  lifted  up,  the  other  holding  in  his  left  hand  a (hrub  like 
that  out  of  the  veftibule.  They  reckon  one  hundred  figures  on 
each  of  the  three  walls,  making  in  all  three  hundred,  I take 
them  for  twenty  Indian  kings  with  their  Dorb^r. 

The  excavation  contains  alio  four  rooms,  two  on  each  fide 
with  figures. 

15.  A little  excavation  of  four  canes  fquare,  confuting  of 

two  rooms. 

/ 

16.  Excavation  five  canes  fquare,  comprehending  three  rooms 
with  fteps. 

Third  ftory  afcending  from  S.  W.  to  E. 

1.  A like  excavation  of  three  rooms. 

An  infcription  in  three  lines  much  defaced  on  a {tone  one 
foot  high  and  two  and  a half  broad. 

Continuation  of  the  third  frory  a little  higher. 

Ten  fimilar  excavations  of  two  rooms : a cittern,  dry,  as  are 
moft  of  tliofe  in  the  upper  pagoda.  Infcription  of  feven  lines 
much  defaced. 

3.  Similar  excavation  of  two  rooms. 

Infcription  of  feven  lines  on  a broken  ftone  three  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  and  three  feet  high. 

4.  Similar  excavation  with  two  pillars, 

5.  Similar  excavation. 

6.  Veftibule  five  canes  wide,  one  a quarter  deep  with  fix  pil- 
lars. At  the  end  of  this  place  to  the  left  a man  fitting,  and 
two  fchoupdars  on  each  fide  of  him.  Next  a room  four  canes 
fquare.  In  the  innermoft  a man  fitting. 

Fourth  ftory  proceeding  from  the  South  turning  to  the  Eaft. 

1.  Similar  excavation  of  three  rooms  with  fix  pillars. 
Infcription  in  eleven  lines  on  a broken  ftone  two  feet  and  a 

half  wide,  and  three  high  over  the  water  hole  without. 

2.  Excavation  with  fteps  three  canes  fquare  with  two  pillars. 

Hz  3.  A 
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A little  lower  an  excavation  two  canes  fquare. 

4»  A fimilar  one. 

Two  infcriptions,  one  of  three  lines  on  a done  two  feet  and 
a half,  and  over  the  hole  for  the  water  within  the  excavation: 
the  other  a line  longer  over  the  door  on  entering. 

5.  A little  higher  a like  excavation  confiding  of  a room  well 
preferved. 

6.  Excavation  of  the  fame  extent  of  two  little  rooms.* 

Infcription  of  two  lines  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

7.  Divan  four  canes  wide,  one  deep  with  two  pillars,  accom- 
panied with  a great  room.  Another  room  to  the  left ; at  the 
further  end  a fandtuary  with  pillars  dedroyed. 

1 returned  from  thence  forthwith  to  furnifh  this  dory  which 
I had  taken  at  the  height  of  the  fixth  excavation  of  the  third 
dory. 

Same  dory  defcending  to  the  South. 

8.  Excavation  like  the  preceding  afcended  to  by  three  deps.^ 
At  bottom  at  the  entrance  to  the  right  are  two  rooms.  At 
the  further  end  a large  fquare  place  with  a little  room  to  the 
left. 

9.  A like  excavation.  In  the  vedibule  figures  almod  de- 
ftroyed like  thofe  of  N°  14.  in  the  fourth  dory  before  de- 
fer i beck 

10.  Excavation  three  canes  fquare  with  deps. 

11.  Vedibule  with  two  pillars  three  canes  and  a half  wide, 
one  and  a half  deep,  with  the  fame  figures  as  before.  Then  a 
room  with  the  fame  figures,  one  of  which  to  the  right  dands 
between  two  women  holding  the  fhrub  fo  often  mentioned. 
To  the  right  are  other  rooms  wfith  doors  opening  to  the  fore- 
going. In  that  at  the  further  end  in  the  middle  the  figures  are 
wanting  : and  only  the  two  fchoupdars  remain. 
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Two  infcriptions  which  feem  frefh  each  of  twelve  perpendi- 
cular lines,  not  very  deeply  cut,  and  in  Mongul  characters  on 
two  pillars  which  make  part  of  the  walls : one  a foot  high,  the 
other  fifteen  inches  high,  a foot  broad. 

12.  Divan  with  two  pillars;  on  the  right  figures  deftroyed, 
no  figures  on  the  left.  Then  a hall  three  canes  fquare,  figures 
as  beforementioned.  In  the  fanCtuary  one  fitting  with  two 
fchoupdars.  The  excavation  is  four  canes  fquare. 

In  the  wall  which  feparates  the  hall  from  the  fanCtuary  is  a 
hole,  through  which  the  Bramins  as  they  pretend  pad  the  wo- 
men who  refufed  to  confefs  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  If 
guilty  they  duck  in  the  middle,  and  could  get  no  further.  This 
hole  may  be  ten  inches  diameter  in  the  whole. 

13.  A like  excavation  without  figures,  with  a fmall  ciftern. 

Infcription  in  nine  lines  much  defaced  over  the  ciftern  on  a 

done  two  feet  and  a half  high,  three  broad. 

14.  Excavation  three  canes  fquare  with  a pillar.  . 

17.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  two  cifterns  two  canes 
long,  one  and  a half  wide,  and  half  a cane  deep,  hollowed  im 
the  rock,  which  is  black,  and  granulated. 

18.  Lower  down  is  a mofly  plain  * with  fteps,  where  the 
bramins  took  the  air. 

I went  down  thence  to  the  firft  ftory  of  the  excavations,  and 
re-afcended  by  the  Weft  to  the  place  where  I left  my  palan-* 
quin. 

Firft  ftory  going  from  S',  to  W.  N.  W. 

1.  Excavation  near  ten  canes  high  and  deep,  and 'fix  wide*  * 
with  a ftory  confiding  of  plain  windows,  without  rooms  or 
ft  air- cafe  leading  to  it.  Below  at  the  two  corners  are  holes  ; 
at  the  bottom  three  dark  rooms.  At  the  entrance  of  the  exca- 
vation are  two  pillars  two  canes  and  a half  high  by  four-fifths 
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of  a cane  diameter  (plate  I.  VI.  N.)  This  place  is  called  the 

, Prifon . 

2.  Excavation  twelve  canes  long,  feven  wide,  two  high,  two 
rooms  at  the  further  end  fronting  with  a little  bench  round 
them.  At  the  entrance  two  lingams  of  a new  (hape,  (plate  I. 
VI.  L.  M.)  and  round  them  the  fame  figures  are  already  de- 
fer i bed. 

3.  Great  excavation  afeended  to  by  three  heps.  The  moh 
confiderable  part  terminates  in  a dome,  and  is  nineteen  canes 
long  by  feven  wide  and  eight  high.  The  Portuguefe  Jefuits 
have  converted  it  into  a church,  and  it  bears  that  name.  (Plan 
plate  I.  VI.  F.)  There  are  fourteen  pillars  (1)  in  the  length 
feparated  from  the  wall  by  the  pafiage  (2).  At  the  further 
end  is  the  lingam  (3)  without  the  capital  of  that,  plate  I.  VI.  M. 
On  the  capitals  of  the  two  firft  pillars  at  the  entrance  are  four 
elephants  with  their  cornars  placed,  one  by  the  fide  * of  the 
other,  and  forming  each  a part,  or  for  one  front  two  little  ele- 
phants which  falute  with  their  trunks  the  lingam  placed  in  the 
middle  of  them.  Six  pillars  of  this  fhape  (lb.  I.)  on  each  fide; 
the  reft  united:  the  fhafts  hexagon. 

The  portico  may  be  two  canes  and  a half  deep.  At  the  two 
extremities  (4)  are  two  figures  four  canes  high,  reprefenting 
two  men  holding  the  umbrella  in  their  left  hands.  Over  thefe 
figures  is  a cornice  4 adorned  with  flowers,  and  men  ftiaped  like 
angels.  The  pillars  of  thefe  cornices  are  fluted  at  the  fides, 
and  near  the  cornice  are  figures  like  thofe  before  deferibed.  In 
front  (5)  are  eight  large  figures,  four  of  men  and  four  of  women 
two  and  two  on  each  fide,  their  caps  as  before  deferibed. 

The  entrance  of  this  excavation  is  open,  and  there  are  two 
pillars  fix  canes-  high.  On  the  right  hand  one  is  a mill-wheel  ^ 
ireverft,  which  the  country  people  call  a family  pounding  rice. 
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On  the  left  (7)  is  a room,  having  on  the  wall  men  fitting  and 
(landing  as  betore. 

This  firft  part  of  the  excavation  communicates  with  the  por- 
tico by  tne  windows  (9). 

Two  infcriptions  on  the  pillars  (8)  plate  I.  VI.  G.  H.  the 
firft  G.  of  twenty-three  lines,  the  fecond  H.  of  eleven.  Thefe 
pillars  are  broken  and  no  more  remains  than  what  appears  in 
the  plate.  The  upper  part  of  that  to  the  left  (H)  is  wanting. 
The  (lone  of  the  infcription  is  one  cane  high  by  three  quarters 
wide. 

4.  A fmall  room  in  which  is  the  lingam,  plate  I.  VI.  G.  H. 
VII.  1.  2.  with  the  ufual  figures  before  defcribed.  On  the  left 
appear  fchoupdars. 

5.  Afcending  higher  you  meet  with  an  excavation  of  a cane 
fquare,  wherein  are  two  figures  holding  fire:  the  fire  is  broken.* 
In  front  is  a great  ciftern  with  two  openings. 

Infcription  in  two  long  lines  on  a broken  ftone  over  the  two 
holes  of  the  ciftern. 

6.  As  you  defcend  is  an  excavation  five  canes  wide,  two  and  a 
half  deep,  confiding  of  two  rooms. 

Infcription  of  feven  lines  which  feems  cut  as  it  were  on  two 
feparate  plates  over  a ciftern,  with  two  openings  on  the  left  at 
entering. 

7.  Excavation  of  five  openings  or  windows  with  three  rooms, , 
in  the  whole  five  canes  wide  by  three  and  a half  deep. 

Traces  of  an  infcription  in  two  lines  on  the  four  openings 
of  the  ciftern. 

8.  Great  excavation  which  opens  to  the  rooms  at  the  lower  end, , 
and  on  the  left  is  fifteen  canes  wide  and  fix  long.  This  place  is 
called  the  Stables . See  the  plan  plate  IV.  VI.  f.  The  fourth 
of  the  fix  rooms  at  the  further  end  is  the  fanduary  (1),  at  the 
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^further  end  of  which  is  a man  fitting  with  two  fchoupdars,  and 
on  each  fide  other  figures  like  thofe  before  defcribed. 

In  the  middle  hall  on  the  left  (5)  are  the  doors  of  four 
rooms,  ( 3)  on  the  right  a divan  with  four  pillars:  (4)  the  mid- 
dle of  the  excavation  has  five  pillars  fronting.  The  entrance  is 
a gallery  fuppoi ted  in  front  by  eight  pillars,  which  being  united 
;hy  majjifs  leave  but  three  openings.  To  the  lei t of  this  gallery 
is  a little  room,  (6)  wherein  are  three  men  fitting,  furrounded  by 
their  fchoupdars  as  before. 

Great  infcription  in  eighteen  lines  in  the  characters  of  N° 
VII.  plate  IV.  but  fmaller,  to  the  left  without  over  the  ciftern 
(7)  on  a (lone  one  cane  and  a quarter  wide,  and  one  cane  high. 

On  the  frontoon  without  is  another  infcription  in  fix  lines 
dn  modern  Samfcrit  characters,  continued  the  whole  length  of 
the  excavation. 

I met  with  no  bramins  who  could  read  the  twenty-two  in- 
fcriptions  at  Keneri,  in  the  characters  of  that  plate  IV.  N°  VI I. 
mot  the  infcription  in  Mongol  characters.  As  to  that  juft  men- 
tioned being  in  the  old  Samfcrit  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  get 
.a  trail  ft  at  ion  of  it. 

I clofe  this  defcription  with  the  account  of  a voyage,  which 
feveral  members  of  the  council  at  Bombay  made  to  Keneri, 
fome  time  after  one  given  me  by  one  of  the  party  : it  may 
ierve  to  (hew  how  different  travellers  view  the  fame  objeCts. 

“ Sunday,  December  28,  1760;  at  day-break  this  morning  we 
let  out  for  the  caves,  and  after  travelling  about  two  miles  were 
obliged  to  difmount,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  road. 
We  partly  walked,  and  partly  clambered  four  miles,  and  then 
came  to  the  entrance  of  an  arched  cave  fifty  feet  high,  orna- 
mented with  thirty-two  pillars,  each  twenty-feven  feet  high 
eight  and  three  quarters  round  from  the  middle  to  the  bale  : 
from  the  top  to  the  middle  they  wrere  cut  into  oCtogons.  The 

length 
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length  of  this  cave  was  eighty-four  feet  and  twenty-one  wide 
from  pillar  to  pillar.  At  the  upper  end  is  a very  large  pillar, 
round  at  top*  fifty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bafe.  By  the 
flowers  &c.  Rrewed  round  this  pillar,  the  Marattas  pay  their 
adorations  here.  You  enter  this  cave  by  a portico  thirty-fix 
feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  at  each  end  of  which  are  two  figures 
twenty  feet  high,  having  over  their  left  fiioulder  a robe  which 
reaches  to  their  ancles;  otherwife  they  are  naked.  Round  this 
portico  are  feveral  fmall  figures,  reprefenting  as  is  fuppofed 
their  idols  of  worfhip.  We  left  this  cave,  and  after  paffing  fe- 
veral  others  cut  into  fmall  fquare  rooms,  and  climbing  over 
very  difficult  parts  of  the  rock,  entered  a kind  of  veranda  fe- 
venty-five  feet  long  and  twelve  wide  fupported  by  nine  pillars. 
At  one  end  is  a fmall  pagoda,  then  you  enter  a hall  fixty-three 
feet  by  twenty-five  and  a half  and  nine  feet  high.  Within  this 
are  ten  fmall  apartments,  feemingly  defigned  for  lodging  rooms; 
thefe  are  neatly  cut  out  eleven  feet  by  fix.  In  the  veranda  be- 
fore this  hall,  among  many  others  the  following  names  remain 
perfeft:  W.  Aiflabie,  E.  Baker  1708,  John  Hanmer  1697,  and 
J. Courtney.  There  is  alfo  another,  but  the  furname  is  mouldered 
away.  Here  moft  of  our  companions  left  their  names  for  poRe- 
rity  to  wonder  at.  About  every  cave  are  great  numbers  of  fmall 
tanks,  neatly  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; their  mouths  two  feet  and  a 
half  fquare,  of  different  depths;  but  their  fides  we  could  not 
reach.  Thefe  tanks  were  all  full  of  excellent  water.  The  whole 
mountain  which  appears  to  be  the  higheft  upon  Salfet,  is  one 
mafley  rock.  The  caves  about  it  we  are  told  are  fo  numerous  as 
not  to  be  feen  in  three  days,  and  are  not  only  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock  on  every  fide  but  fometimes  one  above  another  four 
Rories.  How  far  they  penetrate  into  the  mountain  we  could  not 
know,  being  unprovided  with  lights.  In  places  difficult  to  pafs 
Reps  were  originally  cut  in  the  rock,  but  time  and  the  rains* 
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have  worn  many  of  them  away,  fo  that  we  often  found  greatr 
difficulty  in  clambering  from  cave  to  cave.  From  the  top  of  thisv 
mountain  a profpefl  opens  itfelf  almoft  beyond  defcription,  and 
fcarce  to  be  beheld  without  trembling  and  dread.  A regular 
valley  appears  of  a mod  amazing  extent  entirely  covered  with 
verdure.  To  the  very  bottom  in  an  opening  on  one  fide  of  this 
valley  a river  winds  and  lofes  itfelf  among  the  mountains..  Be— 
vend  this  river  is  a plain,  and  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  fea.. 
Mountains  and  huge  rocks  fill  up  the  other  parts  of  the  prof- 
peed  : and  immediately  under  the  eye  are  dreadful  precipices- 
and  deep  defeents  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley... 

We  found  the  laud  wind  here  exceffively  cold  and  drong,  which”, 
added  not  a little  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  along  in  many 
places,  and  made  us  glad  of  a firm  footing  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  impoffible  from  the  accounts  of  the  country 
people  to  form  any  judgement  of  the  time  when  thefe  furpri— 
fing  works  were  cut  out,  or  of  their  ufe.  Balajeepunt,  the  pre— 
fent  governor  of  Salfet,  told  us  they  were  the.  work  of  fome  of 
the  petty  deities  five  hundred  years  ago.  Others  give  dill  more* 
ridiculous  accounts.  It  is  mod  probable  by  their  number  and- 
lecurity  that  they  were  the  drong  hold  of  fome  very  ancient 
nation  ; and  I have  lately  been  informed  there  is  dill  in  being 
a very  old  book  written  by  a Jefuit  and  printed  in  Portugal,, 
which  in  a Hidory  of  the  Ead-Indies  gives  an  account  of  thefe 
caves,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a Gentoo  king,  fome  thou- 
sand years  ago,  to  fecure  his  only  fon  from  the  attempts  of  an- 
other nation  to  gain  him  over  to  their  religion.  But  be  they 
what  they  will  they  mud  have  been  the  work  of  many  years 
and  many  hands,  and  deferve  in  my  opinion  to  be  ranked  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  Short  time  we  were  at  thefe 
caves  would  not  permit  my  taking  off  two  long  inferiptions, 
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apparently  very  ancient,  which  might  probably  give  fome  light 
into  their  hiftory,  I could  only  take  the  following,  though  fear 
they  are  of  a more  modern  date.  Here  follow  two  infciip- 
tions,  which  I believe  form  but  one  *. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Elephanta  and  the  caves  of  Ke- 
neree  were  the  work  of  the  fame  hands ; and  this  appears  by 
two  pillars  which  fupport  the  entrance  of  one  neft  correfpond- 
ing  exactly  with  thofe  which  fupport  the  Elephanta.  The 
Marattas  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  thefe  caves,  and  hold 
them  in  great  veneration.” 

The  differences  between  the  copy  of  the  infcription  plate  I. 
VII.  4.  which  the  Englifh  account  gives,  and  mine,  will  ap- 
pear very  inconfiderable  to  thofe  who  know  how  eafy  it  is  in 
copying  characters  to  join  ftrokes  that  fhould  be  feparated,  and 
vice  verfa. 

In  the  firft  part,  which  the  Englifh  traveller  takes  for  a com- 
plete infcription,  the  bottom  of  the  firft  character  of  the  firft 
line  differs  a little  in  all  the  places  where  it  occurs;  the  fifth 
character  of  the  fecond  line  in  my  copy  is  wanting  in  the  Eng- 
lifh copy;  and  the  fifth  of  the  third  differs*  In  the  fecond  part 
the  eighth  character  of  the  third  line  is  wanting  in  my  copy ; the 
third  of  the  fourth  line  differs  a little:  fo  does  the  fifth ; and  the 
fixth  is  wanting.  The  apprehenfion  of  the  Englifh  traveller  on 
the  infcription  which  he  gives  is  ill  founded,  fince  he  does  not  un- 
derftand  it,  and  it  is  written  in  the  fame  characters  as  the  two 
large  ones,  which  he  could  not  copy.  His  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  works  at  Elephanta  and  Keneri  to  the  fame  hands  is  very 
weak.  Infcriptions  correfpond  every  day  without  coming  from 
the  lame  artift. 

* See  plate  I.  VII,  4. 
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Defcription  of  the  pagodas  of  Iloura  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Par*. 
ron0  Zend  Avefta.  Difc.,  Prelime  ccxxxiii — ccLa. 

April  i6,  17580,  - 

ILOURA  is  nine  coffes  from  Aurengabad.  The  mountain 
forms  a kind  of  horfefhoe  hollowed  almoft  to  a point,  whole 
centre  is  almoft  to  the  Weft.  At  the  bottom  at  fome  diftance  is 
the  Aldee,  which  owes  its  rife  to  the  refort  of  pilgrims,  priefts, 
and  travellers.  The  pagodas  are  hollowed  in  the  rock  with  a 
hammer  and  chifel  into  a number  of  lodgements,,  palaces,  or 
temples  of  one  or  two  ftories.  Viewed  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  they  appear  all  to  advance  in  different  rows  or  ftories 
nearly  equal,  with  a gentle  inclination  arifing  from  the  fituation. 
of  the  mountain,  fo  that  they  are  not  exadly  placed  in  an  am- 
phitheatre. 

As  I knew  thefe  pagodas  had  been  but  fuperficially  defcribed 
by  Thevenot  (Voy.  des  Indes,  p.„  220  — 2,23,)  I was  delirous  off 
examining  them  minutely,  and  meafuring  their  dimenfions  as 
far  as  my  time  allowed. 

The  firft  place  that  prefen  ted  itfelf  was  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  horfe-fhoe  : a great  excavation  twenty-one  canes  (each 
cane  near  four  royal  feet)  long  by  nine  wide,  adorned  with  thirty 
pillars  fix  canes  and  a half  high  and  near  two-thirds  of  a cane 
in  diameter.  The  top  of  the  raoft  confiderable  part  of  this 
excavation  prefents  a ribbed  vault  like  a fhip5s  hull  reverfed. 
This  part  has  before  it  a portico  one  cane  and  a half  wide  by 
nine  long.  At  the  further  end  of  the  excavation  is  the  tomb  of 

Vifchnou,  whofe  top  is  a dome,  and  forms  a kind  of  fanduary.. 
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The  deity  is  feated,  painted  red,  and  of  gigantic  fhape,  having 
two  fchoupdars  or  guards  at  his  fide.  There  is  a paflage  between.* 
the  fandluary  and  the  reft  of  the  temple.  At  the  height  of 
three  canes  and  a half  of  the  wall  in  the  fame  temple  a kind  of 
gallery  runs  round  containing  a buft  of  Vifchnou  in  has  relief, 
the  figures  nearly  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  round  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris*.  The  door  of  this  excavation  is  to  the  S.  WT 
over  it  a window,,  and  as  in  a fecond  ftory  two  holes  in  the  fa- 
cade. This  pagoda  is  accompanied  with  eight  rooms  each  about 
two  cubes  fquare,  whofe  walls  are  charged  with  figures  repre- 
fenting  Vifhnou  and  his  wives. 

The  pagodas  to  the  right  are  fewer,,  more  ordinary,  and  in 
worfe  condition.  The  Bramins  refufed  to  accompany  me  hither 
on  account  as  they  faid  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  place.  Thefe 
are  the  pagodas  of  Schambar  cordonnier  to  Vifchnou. 

The  firft  temple  includes  two  rows  of  pillars  preceded  by  a 
great  veftibule  fix  canes  fquare, whofe  pillars  are  half  a cane 
diameter.  The  fandluary  four  canes  long  contains  the  tomb  of 
Kabar  or  Schambar,  which  is  hollow  and  three  canes  diameter.. 
At  the  end  is  a room  fix  canes  long  and  one  and  a half  wide,, 
fupported  by  two  pillars.  On  the  walls  in  bas  relief  are  pa fi ages 
of  the  hiftory  of  Schambar  and  his  two  wives.  On  both  fides  the 
fandluary.  door  are  two  naukers  or  fervants.  On  the-  right  hand 
of  this  excavation  is  a room  two  canes  fquare  communicating 
with  it,  fupported  formerly  by  four  pillars,  three  of  which  are 
down,  and  fur-rounded  by  eleven  rooms, .each  one  cane  and  a> 
half  fquare.  In  this  place  the  cordonniers  alienable. 

As  you  afcend  fill  to  the  right  to  the  third  ftory  of  the  ex- 
cavations, you  meet  with  a temple  of  Schambar,  having  ten 
pillars  in  length  and  four  in  width:  thofe  in  front  and  two  in* 
length  to  the  left  are  down.  This  excavation  is  twenty-one 
canes  long,  eleven  wide,  and  two  and  a half  high*  To  the  right* 
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and  left  are  a kind  of  ailes  fupported  by  two  pillars,  and  com- 
prehending five  rooms,  each  four  canes  fquare.  At  the  end  of 
the  excavation  is  a room  of  the  fize  of  the  pagoda,  with  the 
niche  of  Schambar:  on  each  fide  are  four  rooms,  two  at  the  en- 
trance and  two  at  the  end. 

Afcending  ftill  to  the  left  you  come  to  another  temple  of 
Schambar,  which  has  a veftibule,  a kind  of  porch,  and  a fanc- 
tuary.  In  it  are  three  figures,  and  many  fmall  ones.  The  por- 
tico is  fupported  by  four  pillars.  To  the  right  of  this  piece 
are  three  rooms;  to  the  left  another  veftibule  five  canes  fquare 
and  high,  in  which  are  fix  rooms,  each  two  canes  fquare,  three 
to  the  Eaft,  three  to  the  North. 

Turning  to  the  left  of  this  temple  one  meets  with  a little 
pagoda  of  Schambar  with  the  fame  figures,  three  canes  deep  and 
four  wide,  with  a room  two  canes  and  a quarter  high. 

To  return  to  the  other  temple  you  proceed  by  a paflage  hol- 
lowed in  the  rock,  four  canes  long,  one  wide,  and  one  and  a 
half  high. 

To  the  right  of  the  great  colonnade  below,  that  is  in  the 
firft  ftory  of  the  pagodas  of  the  mountain  almoft  below  the 
great  temple  firft  defcribed,  is  a ruined  pagoda  of  which  remains 
only  one  pillar  and  the  figure  of  Schambar ; the  excavation 
is  fix  canes  wide,  and  four  deep,  and  confifts  of  three  rooms, 
each  two  canes  wide*  Over  it  are  two  holes  without  a paflage 
leading  to  them* 

Further  ftill  to  the  right  is  a little  pagoda  two  canes  wide, 
one  and  a half  deep,  and  one  and  a quarter  high,  whofe  walls 
within  are  covered  with  figures  relating  to  the  hiftory  of 
Schambar. 

After  this  pagoda  you  come  to  a fmall  low  pagoda  whofe 
middle  is  fupported  by  four  pillars  placed  in  a fquare.  On  each 
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fide  are  five  rooms  each  two  canes  fquare.  The  fanctuary  of 
Schambar  is  two  canes  and  a quarter  high  and  eight  fquare. 

This  pagoda  is  accompanied  with  another  excavation  nine 
canes  fquare  and  three  and  a quarter  high,  fupported  by  four 
pm  ars  placed  in  fquare  : to  the  right  and  left  are  lower  ranges  * 
alfo  adorned  with  four  pillars.  Here  is  a figure  of  Schambar., 
At  the  end  of  the  excavation  is  his  fa n 61  u ary,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  which  is  a room  with  a veftibule,  each  door  two  canes 
fquare.  The  form  of  the  pillars  in  this  excavation  fee  plate  I. 
No  i. 


To  the  right  of  this  pagoda  is  another  excavation  forming  a 
veftibule  feven  canes  fquare,  and  one  and  a half  high,  inclofing 
eight  rooms  each  two  canes  fquare.. 

Returning  to  the  left  you  find  a large  excavation  twenty  canes 
wide,  called  the  houfe  of  Vifchnou.  On  a level  with  the  prefent 
excavation  is  a dry  cittern,  into  which  you  defcend  by  five  fteps. 
At  the  end  of  the  round  gallery  or  interval  between  two  rows 
of  pillars  which  divide  the  pagoda  in  half,  appears  on  the  wall, 
on  one  fide  Soudam , nauker  or  domeftic  of  Vifchnou  furrounded 
with  fchoupdars,  and  on  the  other  Gori,  who  prepares  the  milk 
of  Vifchnou  with  his  wives  and  fchoupdars..  On  the  fide  of 
Gori  is  a room,  then  Balah  Rajah , fchaker  or  fervant  of  Vifch  — 
nou  with  his  . wives  and  fchoupdars.  Farther  off  is  a court  feven 
canes  deep  with  a light  pierced  in  the  rock.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  gallery  is  Oudo,  nauker  of  Vifchnou  furrounded  with, 
fchoupdars.  The  excavation  of  the  pagoda  is  feven  .canes  deep.. 
The  ground  floor  feems  placed  on  a folid  ground  two  canes 
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thick,  and  is  feparated  from  the  firft  ftage  by  another  ground  one. 
cane  and  a half  thick. 

The  firft  ftory  is  two  canes  and  a half  high,  and  has  five,- 
rows,  of  pillars.  la  the  firft,  third,  and  fourth  rows  the  pil— 
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lars  are  infulated  : in  the  fecond  and  fifth  the  fpace  between  is 
filled  with  blocks  *.  There  are  feven  pillars  in  length,  and  only 
two  deep.  The  excavation  in  the  centre  is  eleven  canes  deep. 
At  the  further  end  to  the  left  is  the  fanfluary  of  Vifchnou,  and 
in  the  middle  a fecond  figure  of  this  god  accompanied  with  two 
fchoupdars.  At  each  end  of  the  fir  ft  gallery  is  a room  one  cane 
and  a half  fquare. 

Following  the  direftion  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  you  come 
to  the  houfe  of  Ramdji  of  two  ftories.  (Thevenot,  p.  223.)  The 
ground  floor  is  feparated  from  the  firft  floor  by  a floor  one  cane 
and  a half  thick.  You  afcend  over  the  door  of  the  pagoda  by 
a little  narrow  ftaircafe  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  left,  and  find 
over  this  door  two  little  rooms,  one  on  each  fide.  The  facade 
of  the  excavation  is  nineteen  canes  wide.,  and  prefects  on  the 
ground  floor  eight  pillars  which  are  fquare  and  uniform,  except 
the  two  middlemoft,  which  at  half  their  height  are  wrought 
with  a kind  of  baiket-work.  On  the  right  is  a room  three  canes 
deep,  four  wide,  and  two  pillars.  This  is  the  Kabon  or  tomb  of 
Bandari  Pega  reknevala  Ramdji , or  the  keeper  of  the  pecas  or 
treafure  of  Ramdji.  In  the  court,  which  is  inclofed  nine  canes 
deep  and  nineteen  wide,  on  the  left  is  a fquare  veftibule  two 
canes  by  three  with  a ciftern.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  gallery  on 
the  right  is  Router atchari , on  the  left  Bararpata , both  nakers  of 
Schifchenag  a relation  of  Ramdji.  At  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation is  Schifchenag  with  his  wife  and  fchoupdars.  The  exca- 
vation is  eleven  canes  deep,  and  prefects  three  galleries  with 
detacht  pillars,  and  three  whole  pillars  are  united  by  folid  blocks 
with  fchoupdars  on  each  fide. 

On  the  firft  ftory  at  the  end  of  the  firft  gallery  on  the  right 
is  Bjorn.  At  the  further  end  in  the  fandtuary  is  Batchimanas , 
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brother  of  Rama,  of  gigantic  proportion  ; his  wife  of  the  fame 
fize  is  on  the  left  fide  of  the  door.  Round  the  ■>  appear  fchoup- 
dars  with  the  cord  of  Brama,  the  lingam  in  front  perpe.ndicu- 
iar  to  the  line  of  the  eyes  (plate  I.  N°  L 2.)  and  caps  fhaped 
like  mitres  and  as  high  as  the  face.  1 his  excavation  prelents 
five  colonnades  of  eight  pillars  each.  In  the  fecond  are  two 
blocks  between  the  pillars.  There  are  fix  rooms  on  each  fide. 
The  pillars  of  the  fandtuary  and  the  little  veftibule  which  ac~ 
companies  it  are  fquare. 

The  pillars  of  the  fecond  flory  are  diftant  from  each  other  one 
cane  and  three-fourths  in  the  length  of  the  excavation.  At  the 
end  of  the  firft  gallery  on  the  right  is  Sa'deo  : at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  on  the  right  is  Kounbl , on  the  left  Lokoulbina . At  the 
end  of  the  third  gallery  on  the  right  is  Buria , on  the  left 
Mardjouna . At  the  end  of  the  fourth  on  the  right  Lokoul , on 
the  left  Sadeo , brother  to  him  in  the  firft  gallery.  Then  follows 
a hall  three  canes  deep  fupported  by  two  pillars ; on  the  wall 
round  appear  the  wives  of  Rama.  Before  the  two  pillars  are  the 
naukers  of  Rama  feated.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  to  the  right  is 
Darmeradi , and  on  the  left  Soudam.  At  the  bottom  of  tins  ftory 
is  the  fan £lu ary  of  Rama. 

This  place  is  four  canes  fquare  and  three  high.  The  ftatue 
of  the  deity  is  a few7  paces  from  the  bottom  of  the  fandtuary,  on 
a pedeftai  two  feet  and  a half  high.  It  is  two  canes  and  a half 
or  ten  feet  high  : the  thighs  one  foot  and  a half  thick.  The 
firft  wife  of  Kama  is  at  the  fide  of  the  door:  on  the  right  are 
the  fhoupdars,  on  the  left  Nila  Schoupdar  anoumal , whole  hand 
founds  when  ft  nick,  becaufe  it  is  empty,  or  according  to  toe 
bramins  becaufe  he  gave  money  to  Rama.  At  the  fide  of  Nda 
is  Papt , whofe  hand  does  not  found,  becaufe  it  is  folid,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  bramins  becaufe  he  refufed  Rama  money. 
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Following  the  mountain  to  the  left  one  meets  with  an  exca- 
vation fix  canes  deep,  nine  and  a half  wide,  two  and  a half 
high. 

Farther  on  is  a great  pagoda  of  Raona,  god  of  the  lingatxi. 
This  excavation  is  twelve  canes  deep,  ten  wide,  and  three  high* 
with  five  rows  of  pillars  all  through : three  of  thefe  pillars  are 
broken.  At  the  further  end  the  fan£tuary  of  Raona,  whofe 
figure  has  been  burnt  and  deftroyed  by  Ramdji.  At  the  end 
of  the  fecond  gallery  on  the  left  is  Latfchimi : two  elephants 
pour  water  on  his  head  with  their  trunks,  and  near  them 
are  two  domeftics  bearing  a gurgler  *.  At  the  end  of  the- 
third  gallery  on  the  right  is  Baero , a relation  of  Rama,  girt 
with  an  adder:  on  the  left  Baraotor , nauker  of  Rama,  with  a 
boar’s  head.  At  the  end1  of  the  fourth  gallery  on  the  right  is 
Raona,  who  has  ten  heads  and  ten  arms:-  over  him  are  his  brah- 
mins : on  the  left  is  AJkarne , nauker  of  Raona.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  gallery  on  the  right  is  Kombe  Kerene brother  of  Raonar 
on  the  left  B'awaadam.  Round  the  fanftuary  are  Dannobe  (lain 
by  Raona,  and  Gones  with  an  elephant’s  headi 

Next  to  this  excavation  is  a great  temple  of  Mhba  Deo,  or 
the  Great  God,.,  the  parent  God,  the  Lingam. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a- temple  fix  canes  fquare,  to> 
which  leads  a flight  of  flairs.  The  walls  are  covered  with  fi- 
gures in  relief.  On  the  left  you  afeend  to  a little  excavation  fix 
canes  long,  three  broad,  one  and  three  quarters  high,  forming 
two  rooms,  with  another  of  like  dimenfions. 

In  the  great  temple  on  the  ground  floor  are  two  colonnades.* 
each  of  fix  pillars,  three  auarters  of  a cane  diameter,  with  four 
rooms,  each  two  canes  fquare,  the  top  of  the  veftibule  fupported' 
by  four  pillars. 
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The  fir  ft  ftory  is  fixteen  canes  wide,  and  eight  pillars  in  depth* 
At  the  further  end  is  the  Lingam  in  a fandtuary  with  a vefti- 
b-ule,  having  fix  pillars  in  front.  On  the  left  in  this  veftibule  is 
Gones , and  on  the  right  Suami  Kartik , Maha  Deo’s  Betha  or 
deputy.  On  the  right  of  the  porch  is  Bala  Rajah  with  four 
arms  included  in  a Kambom , a round  or  kind  of  efcucheon  five 
or  fix  fingers  thick.  Fronting  him  is  Souranaram  or  the  furnau- 
ker  of  Maha  Deo  with  eight  arms ; on  the  left  of  the  fame 
porch  is  Maha  Deo  in  human  form,  his  foot  on  a robber  who 
had  bound  his  domeftic  who  is  under  his  leg ; at  his  fide  are 
Narana  and  Latfchimi.  On  tjie  folid  work  which  divides  the 
ground  floor  from  the  firft  ftory  is  on  the  right  the  porter  Lat 
pat,  on  the  left  the  porter  Bendoudds.  At  .the  end  of  the  firft 
gallery  on  the  right  is  Marcheotar  with  eight  arms,  and  a ti- 
ger’s head  and  Parclad:  the  firft  Gourou , director  or  dodlor  ; 
the  fecond  DjelaouJkay  incenfe-bumer  or  lamp-lighter.  On  the 
left  of  this  gallery  is  Pirbodrey  another  deputy  of  Maha  Deo, 
who  ftrikes  Diet af our deithy  who  himfelf  had  (truck  Maha  Deo 
behind.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  gallery  on  the  right  is  B^af* 
pari  with  eight  arms,  and  Teeming  to  go  to  the  army : on  the 
left  Gopaldds  with  eight  arms.  At  the  end  of  the  third  gallery 
on  the  right  is  Baraotar  with  fix  arms  and  a boar’s  head  ; on 
the  left  a lingam  (tone.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  gallery  on 
the  right  is  a pedeftal  of  a lingam  : on  the  left  Maha  D.o  with 
his  wife.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  gallery  is  Keifcht  nedi  with 
four  arms  lying  on  Garoni;  on  the  left  Brahma  and  his  wife 
Saetri.  At  the  end  of  the  fixth  gallery  on  the  right  is  Ramftdi 
with  four  arms  lying  down  ; on  the  left  Maha  Deo,  his  wife 
Parbati,  and  over  them  Ruona.  At  the  end  of  the  feventh  pal- 
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lery  on  the  right  is  Gaordendari  with  fix  arms  driving  a herd  of 
oxen. ' 
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After  this  excavation  is  the  beautiful  pagoda  named  Kelaa , or 
the  fortrefs,  whofe  plan  if  we  believe  the  bramins  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Doitabad.  The  firft  -door  of  the  excavation  is  nine 
canes  deep  of  one  ftory,  with  two  bulwarks  & embattled.  On 
the  walls  are  fchoupdars  and  horfemen.  At  the  entrance  is 
Latfchimi,  on  each  fide  two  elephants  pouring  water  on  his 
head  with  their  trunks,  and  fchoupdars  on  the  right  and  left. 

Then  follows  a lquare  temple  of  one  ftory,  joined  by  a kind 
of  gallery  to  a little  temple,  which  is  what  is  properly  called  the 
Kelaa . Turning  to  the  left  we  find  the  fchoupdar  Kaneia , and 
a number  of  women  who  feem  aflembled  to  fee  him.  Behind 
under  the  gallery  beforementioned  is  Gatourdije  three  canes  and 
a half  high  with  ten  arms,  and  carrying  the  Kelaa.  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  colofl'us  appears  Narchiotar  with  the  tiger’s 
head  devouring  a man.  On  the  right  and  left  in  the  court  are 
two  very  high'  pillars,  each  fupporting  a lamp  in  honour  of 
Maha  Deo.  On  the  fide  of  each  pillar  is  an  elephant  ‘of  the 
natural  fize,  detached  from  the  temple,  and  fattened  to  the  rock- 
only  by  the  feet. 

Round  thefe  temples  ranges  a gallery  which  begins  at  the 
door  of  the  firft.  Under  this  gallery  round  the  Kelaa  is  in  re- 
lief on  the  walls  Rajar  Bordi above,  Raona,  Parbati,  in  mi- 
niature, and  on  the  left  the  army  of  the  god  Pando , in  which 
may  be  feen  horfemen,  elephants,  palankeens,, tigers,  Sec.  Thefe 
figures  are  well  formed,  and  reach  quite  behind  the  Kafaa.,, 
Turning  thence  to  the  right  one  fees  on  the  wall  in  bas  relief 
Maha  Deo  and  Parbati  who  feem  afieep  : then  the  army  of 
Ka’iron.  Over  the  Kelaa  rife  feveral  domes,  which  cover  all  the 
takias  of  Maha  Deo:  three  behind,  two  on  each  fide  of  one  in 
the  middle  higher  than  the  reft.  Under  one  of  thefe  domes  on 
the  right  is  Manonre : the  middlemoft  dome  of  thofe  behind  is 
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the  apartment  of  Maha  Dec’s  women,  and  the  great  dome  the 
fandtuary  of  this  deity. 

On  the  level  with  the  fquare  temple  on  the  left  is  the  pagoda 
of  Parlanka.  At  the  further  end  of  this  pagoda  in  the  middle 
are  Brahma,  Vifchnou,  and  a buffalo:  on  the  right  the  fervahts 
of  Brahma,  then  Vifchnou  fwaliowing  a woman,  Latfchimi, 
and  on  the  right  fide  a tahiaur  of  Raona:  then  Raona  over 
Maha  Deo,  Parbati  and  Kalberom,  Cotoiial  of  Kafhmire.  On 
the  left  ft  ill  at  the  fouth  end  is  an  ox  on  a pedeftal,  then  Tir- 
molnara,  Genes,  and  Bankodbeari  with  a tiger’s  head.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  fame  ground  floor  on  the  right  is  a room  where 
the  wives  of  Rama  are  reprefented  in  fmall ; at  bottom  appears 
Latfchimi:  on  this  fide  of  this  room  is  a little  excavation  fix 
canes  wide  and  two  deep„  The  excavation  of  the  pagoda  of 
Parlanka  is  eleven  canes  fquare,  two  and  three  quarters  high. 
It  has  five  pillars  forming  a fquare. 

On  the  firft  ftory  to  the  left  one  fees  at  entering  Latebiminar 
or  Latchimana  and  Ganga , and  on  the  right  Narchiotar  in  a 
kambour : the  ceiling  reprefents  Latchmira  or  the  fun  looking 
all  round  At  the  further  end  is  the  fandtuary  of  Maha  Deo  ; 
his  wives' appear  at  the  door:  on  the  right  is  Latchiminar,  on 
the  left  an  ox.  The  excavation  is  fupported  by  fix  pillars  form- 
ing a fquare,  and  is  nine  canes  fquare.  Thefe  pillars  are  carved  ; 
the  argamajfe  of  the  walls  is  painted,  and'  as  it  were  gilded  ; the 
lambris  begins  to  peel  off. 

All  thefe  excavations,  which  one  might  take  for  real  build- 
ings, and  which  fuppoie  incredible  labour,  are  in  the  middle  of  a 

* Quaere,  If  like  that  figure  of  the  univerfal  deity  furrounded  by  the  figns  or 
the  Zodiac  in  a pagoda  or  choultry  at  Yerdapettah  in  the  Madura  country,  de- 
lineated by  John  Call,  Efq.  in  a journey  from  Mad u rail  to  Twinvelly  near 
Cape  Comorin,  and  infert&d  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  LXIT.  p.  353.  of  which  he 
found  but  one  other  fpecimen  equally  complete  on  the  ceiling  of  a temple  in 
the  middle  of  a tank  before  the  pagoda  of  Teppecolum  near  Madurah. 
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kind  of  court  furrounded  on  one  fide  by  a gallery,  and  the  wall 
of  the  other  fide  covered  with  bas  reliefs.  To  begin  with  that 
near  eft  the  door  of  the  inclofure  on  the  left,  and  continuing  to 
the  night,  one  fees  Maha  Deo,  and  over  this  deity  Raona  and 
nine  of  his  heads  round  the  lingam.  The  fecond  bas  relief  ex- 
hibits Maha  Deo*  Parbati,  and  under  them  the  bramins  of 
Raona  ; the  third  Maha  Deo,  Parbati,  Pendi  or  Pando,  and  be- 
low an  ox:  the  fourth  the  fame  figures:  the  fifth  a bramin : 
the  fixth  Maha  Deo  and  Parbati i tfae  feventh  Bauguira  : the 
eighth  Maha  Deo  and  Parbati:  the  ninth  the  fame  figure  with 
an  ox:  the  tenth  the  fame:  the  eleventh  Rajah  Bal:  the  twelfth 
Maha  Deo,  Parbati*  and  the  robber : the  thirteenth  Ram  and 
his  wife  Gangani:  the  fourteenth  Schiddadji  and  his  wife:  the 
fifteenth  Djakodji  and  his  wife : the  fixteenth  Maha  Deo,  Par* 
bati,  and  an  ox:  the  feventeenth  Seadji : the  eighteenth  Nar- 
chiotar  in  a kambar : the  nineteenth  Toulladji : the  twentieth 
Maukoudji:  the  twenty-firft  Satvadji:  the  twenty- fecond  La tch- 
imana : the  twenty-third  Dondi:  the  twenty-fourth  Malian : 
the  twenty-fifth  BonhL  the  twenty-fixth  Tchemenandji : the 
twenty -feventh  Makoundji : the  twenty-eighth  Moradji : the 
twenty-ninth  Nembadji  with  four  arms : the  thirtieth  Dondi 
and  his  wife  with  four  arms  : the  thirty-firft  Schamdji,  a robber 
with  four  arms:  and  on  his  left  his  wife:  the  thirty-fecond 
AmatidjL,  BLbi  a woman:  the  thirty-third  Gonpala:  the  thirty- 
fourth  Manoukou  with  four  arms  fattened  to  a pillar : the 
thirty-fifth  Anandji  with  a tyger’s  face  devouring  Kepaldji  and 
having  his  entrails  torn  out : the  thirty-fixth  Ramfedi  lying 
down  : the  thirty-feventh  Guirigoorden  with  four  arms  : the 
thirty-eighth  Bafek  Rajah  with  fix  arms:  the  thirty-ninth  Knef- 
nedji  or  Keefcht  nedji  with  four  arms  lying  on  Garour:  the 
fortieth  Vifchnou  fwallowing  a woman:  the  forty-firft  Tcheu* 
doupala  with  four  arms  walking  on  Matchele:  the  forty- fecond 
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Goliidras  with  four  arms  refting  on  a kind  of  throne:  the  forty- 
third  Anapourna,  Bibi. 

Next  is  an  excavation  nine  canes  long  by  four  wide,  fupported 
by  four  pillars;  then  another  eight  canes  long  by  four  wide,  the 
walls  covered  with  women  in  has  relief;  at  the  bottom  on  the 
fide  a third  with  two  pillars  fix  canes  wide  and  three  deep  and 
two  and  a half  high,  beyond  which  is  a lingam  in  an  excava- 
tion with  two  pillars  a cane  long  by  one  and  a half  deep. 

The  circuit  of  the  two  middle  temples  is  fixtyYour  canes. 
The  total  depth  of  the  excavation  thirty-eight  canes,  the  breadth 
twenty-one.  The  figures  in  the  gallery  which  furrounds  the 
court  are  near  fourteen  canes,  the  reft  of  the  gallery  twenty- 
four.  The  rock  is  hollowed  into  a point  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high* 

I went  afterwards  two  gun-fiiots  thence  to  the  W,  N.  W.  to 
fee  the  pagoda  Rajah  Indre , which  has  a ftory  feparated  from 
the  groundfioor  by  a folid.  Before  the  door  to  the  right  is  the 
fandfuary  of  Souhdeogoli , in  which  appear  to  the  right  Beam  or 
Bawani , Dearam  and  his  wife  : overagainft  them  Mearam , and 
on  one  fide  Latchimi,  This  excavation  is  three  canes  deep, 
four  wide,  one  and  a half  high,  and  fupported  by  four  pillars. 
You  enter  next  into  a great  enclofure  including  many  excava- 
tions. Overagainft:  the  door,  on  which  is  a kind  of  tomb,  rifes 
a fquare  temple  with  pillars.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  is  a 
block  on  the  four  fides  of  whfch  Vifchnou  appears  in  bas  relief. 
The  bramins  pretend  that  the  top  of  this  temple  is  terminated 
like  Doltabad,  and  they  call  it  rlchota  or  the  little  Doltabad. 
To  the  left  of  this  pagoda  is  the  houfe  of  Tchaleram , in  which 
on  the  fide  of  the  fan  binary  appears  Koichalram  on  an  elephant: 
in  the  middle  is  Gofiln  nngardjani,  and'  oppofite  to  him  Djora- 
©rfing.  This  la  ft  excavation  is  fix  canes  ixpare,  and  fupported 
by  four  pillars*. 


At  the  entrance  of  the  pagoda  of  Rajah  Indre  to  the  left  Is 
a great  pillar  as  high  as  the  temple  fupporting  a lamp.  Under 
this  pagoda  is  that  of  Rajah  Daram,  which  forms  the  ground 
floor  of  that  of  Rajah  Indre,  and  is  fix  canes  wide  and  fourteen 
deep.  The  ftatue  of  this  deity  is  in  the  fanfluary;  the  other 
figures  are  deftroyed.  Within  this  pagoda  are  four  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  in  the  middle  a great  hall  formed  by.  eight  pillars,  and 
three  canes  and  a half  high:  on  the  left  is  Bendoudds , then  a 
room  with  Balgopal  with  his  wife  Satekfchitaram  ; at  the  fide  of 
the  fanfluary  Alebela  with  his  wives.  » 

The  firft  ftory,  which  is  properly  the  pagoda  of  Rajah  Indre, 
is  eight  canes  wide,  and  thirteen  in  its  greateft  depth.  One  fees, 
firft  two  rows  of  pillara  -dividing  the  temple  widthwife  : then 
a fquare  formed  by  four  carved  pillars  flat  at  top.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fquare  is  the  feat  of  Kifchni . Then  follow  three  other 
rows  of  pillars  terminated  by  the  fanfluary,  whofe  door  is  fquare 
and  adorned  with  two- pillars  partly  fluted : the  argamafle  flill 
retains  colour.  In  the  fanfluary  appear  Kifchnlgouarka . At 
the  end  of  the  firft  gallery  formed  by  the  pillars  is  Rajah  Indre, 
to  whom  anfwers  his  wife  Indr&ni . At  the  end  of  the  third  gal- 
lery appears  on  one  fide  Nagarardjoun  or  Nagardanj  with  his 
wives,  at  the  other  Gatomourfchi:  the  fchoupdars  occupy  a fpace 
of  three  canes.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  gallery  on  one  fide  is 
Menpond  and  oppofite  Tchanderna . 

To  the  left  in  the  court  is  an  excavation  with  a ftory.  Below 
is  a place  filled  up  with  earth,  and  on  the  left  the  pagoda  of 
Adenat . This  deity  is  in  the  fanfluary.  On  each  fide  this  place 
is  an  empty  room  with  a low  door.  The  fchoupdars  appear  on 
the  walls  of  the  pagoda.  Fronting  is  Nimnat  and  oppofite  is 
Parafnal . The  excavation  refts  on  fix  pillars,  three  deep,  and 
two  fronting.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  crofs  gallery  is  on  one  fide 
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Bawani  wife  of  Jagrenat,  and  on  the  other  the  betha  of  Bala 
Rajah.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  gallery  is  on  one  fide  Sodo- 
fnan , and  oppofite  Penda . The  excavation  is  feven  canes  deep, 
fix  wide,  and  two  and  a quarter  high.  On  the  left  is  a low  door 
leading  to  the  women’s  apartment,  fix  canes  fquare  with  two 
pillars. 

In  the  firft  ftory  are  eight  pillars  four  deep,  and  two  in  front. 
This  is  the  pagoda  of  Porcfcherani , betha  or  minifterof  Bawani. 
All  round  on  the  walls  appear  his  fchoupdars : in  front  is  'Ten- 
temp  al,  and  oppofite  Madangoupal.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  crofis 
gallery  formed  by  the  pillars  is  on  one  fide  Bala  Rajah,  and  on 
the  other  a room.  The  excavation  is  fixteen  canes  fquare,  and 
one  and  three  quarters  high. 

Still  further  to  the  left  in  the  court  is  the  pagoda  of  Jagrenat 
feparate  from  the  foregoing  place.  He  is  in  the  fan&uary.  At 
the  end  of  the  firft  crofs  gallery  formed  by  the  pillars  is,  on  die 
right,  Bawani  wife  of  Jagrenat  with  Soud,  Baud , and  her  dome- 
ftics  all  round,  on  the  left  Tcheutamen . At  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond gallery  one  fees  Gama  Rajah,  Matchenderriat  and  Goreufchna . 
The  excavation  is  feven  canes  deep,  eleven  wide,  and  three  high: 
on  the  left  is  a little  room  and  a gallery  running  round  an  empty 
hall.  The  pillars  are  two-thirds  of  a cane  thick:  thofe  on  the 
{ides  are  fingle : the  middle  ones  half  fluted  and  carved:  the 
argamafle  of  them  is  broken. 

Returning  from  this  laft  excavation  to  that  with  which  I be- 
gan, and  where  I left  my  people,  I pafled  by  a pagoda  of  Maha 
Deo.  On  the  outfide  appeared  an  excavation  two  canes  fquare \5 
wherein  are  Pendi  and  Maha  Deo:  then  on  entering  to  the 
right  Maha  Deo  and  Parbati,  below  Raona, . oppofite  Vdrbodre , 
fc baker  to  Maha  Deo.  Then  to  the  right  under  a kind  of  has 
cote  are  Maha  Deo  and  Parbati : on  the  fide  the  wife  of  Rajah 
•Bal,  and  oppofite  Parbati,  Ramon  karan  fKombe  kererie)  and  his 
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wife,,  under  whom  are  an  ox  and  a prifoner.  On  the  left  under 
a has  cote  appears  Djibrll  (Gabriel,  whofe  name  the  Indians  have 
borrowed  from  the  Mahometans)  with  a club  in  his  hand ; over 
him  four  women  and  two  of  his  dome-flics-  bound  to  a poft. 
Overagainft  Djibril  is  Bajj'emajfus  beating  a drum.  Farther  on 
the  fame  fide  is  a fine  ciftefn  dug  in  the  rock,  the  water  of 
which  runs  partly  between  the  pillars.  You  defcend  into  it  by 
fteps,  oti  which  are  two  tigers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  as  well  as 
two  other  tigers  near  thefe  at  the  fide  of  a door.  Lower  than 
the  ciftern  on  the  fide  is  Schitama  wife  of  Ramaki.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  excavation  is  the  fanfluary,  a large  fquare  place  with 
four  doors  afccnded  to  by  four  fteps.  The  fchoupdars  who 
guard  it  are  of  colofial  proportion,  and  accompanied  with  their 
wives  who  are  naked.  The  whole  excavation  is  ten  canes  wide* 
four  high,  and  twenty-one  long,  fupported  by  forty  pillars:  the 
greater  number  diftributed  into  five  rows:  the  laft  row  on  each 

o 

hand  confifting  of  eight  pillars. 

In  my  way  I met  with  different  excavations  two,  three,  and 
four  canes  fquare.  Among  others  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a pagoda  of  Vifchnou  confifting  of  three  empty  rooms  twelve 
canes  wide  and  four  deep.  The  fanfluary  and  veftibule  toge- 
ther are  four  canes  and  a half  wide.  The  figure  of  Vifchnou  is 
not  there.  At  the  entrance  appear  Baraotar  with  a boar’s  head ^ 
fwal lowing  a woman  : Bawani  riding  on  a bens  or  buffaloe, 
Brama,  Vifchnou,  and  a buffaloe.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  doom 
are  Bala  Rajah  (a  labourer)  Latchimi,  Suam  Kartl , and  Kombe 
kerene  brother  of  Raona,  who  is  fleeping  after  having  filled  his 
• 

On  the  right  of  this  excavation  is  another  pagoda  of  Maha 
Deo  twelve  canes  long,  three  wide,  and  having  in  front  fix 
pillars  three  canes  and  a half  high.  A veftibule  on  the  right 

and  left  fix  canes  fquare  with  two  pillars.  The  fanfluary  of 
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Maha  Deo  larger  than  the  fandtuary  of  that  deity  in  the  other 
pagoda. 

Next  appears  the  pagoda  of  Arikombar , the  potter.  The 
fan  din  ary  is  adorned  with  fchoupdars.  There  is  no  ftatue  of 
the  deity,  it  being  at  the  door  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  in: 
for  there  he  refides.  The  excavation  is  thirteen  canes  wide,  and 
has  two  pillars  three  quarters  high,  fix  in  front  and  ten  deep. 
Near  the  fandtuary  are  two  blocks,  and  fome  between  the  pil- 
lars; which  makes  in  all  ten  diftindk  pillars. 

Another  excavation;  the  veftibule  two  canes  fquare,  and  one 
and  two-thirds  high  accompanied  with  a fandtuary.  Round  on 
the  wall  appears  Maha  Deo. 

Higher  up  is  the  fecond  fandtuary  of  Maha  Deo,  the  veftibule 
fix  canes  wide  and  one  and  a half  deep. 

Another  pagoda  of  Maha  Deo,  the  lingatn  in  the  fandtuary* 
On  the  right  of  the  fandtuary  appears  Latchimana  and  Suam- 
karti:  on  the  left  Anapouma,  Bawani,  Sarafati,  and  Gooes.  The 
excavation  prefents  ten  pillars,  and  is  ten  canes  deep,  ten  wide, 
•and  two  and  a half  high. 

Another  pagoda  of  Maha  Deo  eight  canes  and  a half  deep, 
twelve  wide,  three  and  a quarter  high.  On  the  right  at  the 
door  is  the  fchoupdar  Gaulaiu  On  the  left  as  you  enter  is  Gao- 
lande  wife  of  Rajah  Indre,  and  near  thefe  a cittern.  This  exca- 
vation has  eight  pillars  and  two  has  cotes » Under  that  to  the 
left  is  Kombe  kerene,  Mende  with  the  head  of  a hooded  fer- 
pent  and  the  reprefentation  of  the  god  Maha  Deo  with  Par- 
bati.  Overagainft  Kombe  kerene  is  Bawani  riding  on  a huffa- 
loe.  Under  the  has  cote  on  the  left  appear  Kaiberdm  with  his 
wives;  Gones,  then  Sotnbakela  and  his  wife,  who  are  only  bones 
like  fkeletons  becaufe  they  never  gave  alms.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  excavation  is  the  fandtuary  with  two  blocks.  On 

* Cabril. 
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that  to  the  left  is  Bawaadam  with  his  mother  : below,  Raona* 
On  the  right  block  are  Maha  Deo  and  Parbatti  playing  at  tcho - 
pel:  below  is  an  ox. 

Such  is  t he  defcription  of  the  monuments  of  Ilbura,  which  the 
Indians  refer  to  very  diftant  times,  and  look  upon  as  the  work 
of  Genies,  I acknowledge  it  is  very  dry  and  even  difficult  to 
underftand  for  want  of  plans : the  rnythoiogic  part  refts  intirelv 
on  the  tefiimony  of  two  bratnins,  who  may  have  impofed  on  me, 
or  may  not  have  been  better  inltruCted  in  the  principles  of  their 
religion  than  the  facriftans  and  inferior  officers  of  our  churches 
commonly  are.  Notwithftanding  this,  I thought  the  curious 
would  not  be  forry  to  have  it  fuch  as  it  is-.  It  may  convey  fome 
idea  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  the  boldnefs  of  their  concep- 
tions, and  their  parience  in  the  excavation.  Let  us  but  confider 
that  a ftroke  of  a hammer  ill  directed  might  deftroy  a whole 
colonnade,  occafion  a has  relief  to  be  effaced,  and  a confider- 
able  fur-face  of  rock  to  be  hollowed  over  again.  Thefe  moun- 
tains reprelent  the  principal  perfcnages  that  appear  in  the  Indian 
antiquities,  whofe  names  are  ft  ill  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  the 
Ik  ft  Mahrata  chiefs,  as  Anandji  pont,  T’chemenandji  apa , of  fome 
towns,  as  Bondi  Rajapour.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  that  induced" 
me  to  enter  into  a derail,  which  to  writers  of  general  hiftory 
or  abridgements  may  appear  too  minute.  I obferve  the  fame 
method  in  the  defcription  of  the  pagoda  of  Keneri  : but  that' 
is  accompanied  with  feveral  plans.  They  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  affording  fome  very  antient  infcriptions  which  lbme 
Oedipus  may  perhaps  explain  fome  time  or  other,  whereas  at 
Iloura  I found  no  writing  except  on  a pillar,  of  the  pagoda  of 
Parlanka,  and  at  the  bottom  of  two  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the 
fir  ft  row  of  pillars  in  the  firft  ftory  of  the  pagoda  of  Ramdji : all 
in  Mahratta  and  modern  characters,. 
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As  the  two  pagodas  are  fa  id  to  have  been  made  on  the  plan 
of  Doltabad,  or  rather  perhaps  Doltabad  on  the  plan  of  the 
two  pagodas,  l v hired  that  fortrefs  which  is  four  codes  from 
Aurangabad.  7 hevenot  (p.  225.  and  Tavernier  Voy.  II.  82.) 
defcribes  only  the  city,  for  he  did  not  fee  either  the  mountain 
or  the  fort  except  on  the  outfide.  It  is  little  more  than  a rock 
defended  by  four  circular  walls  * planted  with  cannon,  and  two 
of  them  on  the  dope  of  the  mountain.  The  only  refemblance 
between  this  fort  and  the  pagodas  of  Kelaa  is  that  they  are 
both  hollowed  in  the  rock  on  high  iituations,  and  furrounded 
with  feveral  inclofures.  (fib.  ccl— ccliii.) 

At  Aurengabad  is  the  tomb  of  Aurengzelf  s daughter,  or  as 
Tavernier  (II.  83.  and  I hevenot  ut  fup* .a.16.)  his  firft  wife.  It 
Is  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  in  a fumptuous  edifice  eredted 
by  this  prince  to  her  memory.  It  is  called  Begomkah  bdgh , or 
the  Garden  of  the  Begom , and  is  a coniiderable  pile  compofed  of 
courts  and  gardens,  in  which  are  many  apartments.  The  fine  ft 
is  that  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Begom.  The  chapel,  in 
which  is  the  coffin,  terminates  in  a dome  covered  with  gilt  cop- 
per, accompanied  according  to  the  ftyle  of  Mufulman  architec- 
ture with  four  turrets,,  and  communicating  with  the  reft  of 
the  building.  You  enter  at  four  doors  of  white  marble  cut  in 
lattices  t of  exquifite  workmanfhip.  Through  the  open  work  I 
faw  the  coffin  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  lighted  by  a 
lamp,  which  burns  continually  in  the  chapel.  Oppofite  to  this 
chapel  is  a Maidjed,  .whole  floor  is  compofed  of  compartments  of 
marble,  and  covered  with  a rich  Ferfian  carpet,  i faw  a Mul- 
lah there  reading  the  Alcoran.  Here  is  an  endowment,  for  four, 
who  are  to  perform  this  office  day  and  night,  according  to  die 
intention  of  the  Begom.,  The  reit  of  the  building  differs  little 
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from  the  palace  of  Teigh  beg  Khan,  of  which  hereafter.  Over 
the  fir  ft  door  is  an  infcription  in  Perfic,  which  I had  not  time 
to  copy,  (lb.  ccliv. ) 

A particular  account  of  all  the  •perfonages  carved  in  the  pa- 
goda of  Iloura  may  be  found  in  a MS.  in  the  French  king’s  li- 
brary, in  four  volumes  folio,  formed  and  written  1758,  under 
the  infpeCtion  of  M.  Porcher,  counfellor  at  Pondicherry,  and 
commandant  at  Karikal,  a French  fettlement  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tanjour.  The  firft  volume  contains  a fyftem  of  Indian  Theo- 
logy in  French  and  Malabar,  accompanied  with  twenty  paint- 
ings reprefenting  the  creation  of  the  world,  &c.  &c.  The  eight 
lefler  incarnations  of  Vifchnou  in  the  miiiuteft  detail.  Vol.  IL 
reprefents  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pictures  the  hiftory  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vifchnou,  under  the  figure  of  Rama  Sami. 
Vol.  III.  that  of  the  incarnation  of  Vifchnou,  under  the  name 
of  Kifchneu,  his  marriage  &c.  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pictures,  and  Vol.  IV.  the  hiftory  of  Routren  or  Siven  (the 
Lingam)  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pictures.  At  the  back 
of  each  picture  is  generally  the  explanation  of  it  in  Malabar 
and  French.  The  figures  and  explanations  are  agreeable  to  the 
theology  of  the  Tanjourins.  This  is  perhaps  the  mod  complete 
collection  on  the  fubjeCt,  %and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  a 
fecond  in  all  India,  (ccl.  n.) 

India  is  a fruitful  country  which  will  offer  always  to  the  real 
fcholar,  and  even  to  a perfon  of  common  curiofity,  a plentiful 
harveft  of  objedts  of  refearch  equally  ufeful  and  interefting.  I 
have  gleaned,  at  a time  of  life  when  one’s  ftrength  is  not  always 
equal  to  one’s  fpirit,  and  at  a time  when  the-  fury  of  war  had  ra- 
vaged the  fineft  provinces.  (Ib.  dxli>) 
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On  the  Malabar  coaft  are  fpoken  five  languages.  The  pure 
Malabar  or  Tamoul,  from  Koelan  to  Mount  Delli  : the  Cana- 
rin  from  Pongaye  to  the  territory  of  Bonfolo:  the  Mahratta 
from  the  territory  of  Bonfolo  to  Surat : the  language  of  Guza- 
rat  or  the  Hindoo : the  Moorifh.  The  different  dialefls  are  the 
Patois  of  the  fifhing  coaft,  which  is  a corrupt  Malabar:  the 
Toulon,  a mixture  of  Tamoul  and  Canarin,  among  the  fifher- 
men,  the  Poulias,  and  other  lower  caftes  from  Mount  Delli,  as 
far  as  two  days  journey  North  of  Mangalor.  The  Marafte 
compofed  of  the  Canarin,  Mahratta,  Moorifh,  &c.  which  ob- 
tains from  Bombay  to  Surat.  In  general  ail  the  languages  of 
the  Peninfula  of  India  may  be  referred  to  two  principal  ; the 
Malabar  or  Tamoul,  and  the  Hindoo  or  Guzarat : the  fir  ft  for 
the  countries  reaching  on  one  fide  from  Cape  Comorin  to  be- 
yond Canara,  and  on  the  other  to  near  Ganjam  : the  fecond 
for  the  reft:  of  the  Peninlula  far  on  into  Indoftan.  (Ib.  cxxiiTa. 
cxxiv.) 


The  pagoda  of  Tirivikarey  is  a large  building  of  three 
circuits  divided  by  courts:  the  fanfluary  is  in  the  third  circuit.. 
I could  get  only  into  the  firft,  where  I law  the  lingam,  where- 
on the  young  female  bramins  lofe  their  virginity.  This  circuit 
includes  a number  of  dark  rooms,  occupied  by  bramins.  The 
pyramid  at  the  gate  attracted  my  attention.-  It  confifts  of  feve- 
ral  dories,  and  lo  high  that  a mufket  ball  will  hardly  reach  the 
top.  It  differs  very  little  in  fhape  from  thole  of  the  pagoda  of 
Schalembron, .of  which  Count  Cay  Jus  lias  given  a defcription 
in  the  Memoir  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  XXXI.  Hift. 
p.  45.  To  the  left  of  the  pagoda  of  Tirivakery  is  a great  ta-- 
law  or  pool  above  twenty  toifes  fquare,  fet  round  with  ftone 
Iteps  Hoping  to  the  bottom,  and  uniting  at  a little  pagoda  in 
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the  centre.  Thefe  large  pools  are  not  unfrequent,  and  ferve  for 
purifications.  Some  have  cofl  above  fifteen  hundred  livres  to 
build.  Idle  wealthy  Indians  put  themfelves  to  this  expence  to 
perpetuate  their  name,  or  to  expiate  fome  confiderabie  fault. 

lb.  p.  XXIX. 

In  the  city  of  Nellour  are  two  handfome  pagodas,  whofe 
walls  are  covered  with  Telongon  infcriptions,  which  I had  not 
time  to  copy.  lb.  p.  cm. 

Mawltpouron  is  famous  for  its  pagodas,  and  the  pilgrimage  to 
them  from  many  parts  of  the  coaft.  On  the  walls  are  infcrip- 
tions  in  Malabar,  Bengal  characters  engraved  without  fucceffion, 
fome  letters  like  the  Tamoul  character  of  the  pnviiedges  grant- 
ed to  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  others  approaching  thole  of  the  Ke- 
neri  infcriptions.  Some  of  thefe  tpagodas  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock.  'Near  thefe  monuments  a kind  of  Lujus  Natures  attracted 
my  attention,  it  is  a round  block  of  ltone  two  toifes  diameter, 
which  deemed  placed  on  the  Hope  of  a rock,  and  held  to  the 
flope  only  by  a furface  of  three  mr  four  inches.  The  people  of 
the  country  told  me  they  always  remembered  it  fo..  Ib.  cix.  cx. 

The  pagoda  of  Sandol  is  three 'cofies  from  Nizampatnam.  On 
the  walls  are  feveral  infcriptions  in  characters  different  from  the 
Telongons,  accompanied  with  has  reliefs.  One  of  them  repre- 
fents,  as  1 was  told,  a tree  loaded  with  fruit  like  apples.  In  front 
is  a man  pointing  to  it,  and  fine  wing  it  to  a woman.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  fame  {tone  is  a man  with  a dog’s  head  getting 
up  a tree.  1 had  no  opportunity  of  vifiting  this  pagoda,  or  fee- 
ing the  drawing  of  it.  If  it  anfwers  the  above  defeription  one 
would  at  firft  view  refer  it  to  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  find  in  thefe  reliefs  Indra  or  Indro  an  Indian 
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deity,  who  mounted  a tree  to  gather  a pomegranate  for  his  wife 
who  longed  for  it. 

Father  Vincent  Maria  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  * had  after  t- 

* 

ed,  that  Canara  was  feparated  from  Cananor,  by  a wall  which 
reached  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea  for  two  days  journey. 
M.  Delifle  has  placed  this  wall  to  the  Southward,  not  far  from 
Mangalor,  and  Danville  in  his  map  of  India  to  the  South  of 
Dekle.  Such  a monument  appeared  to  me  worth  inquiring  af- 
ter. I hoped  to  find  on  it  fome  infcriptions  in  antient  charac- 
ters. (ib.  cxxv.  cxxvi.)  But  after  travelling  as  far  as  Kau- 
ferhora,  I could  hear  nor  fee  nothing  of  this  wrall  (cxxx) : only 
met  with  a pillar  at  Ajenour,  faid  to  have  been  eredted  by  Jem- 
tapnay,  general  of  Canara,  who  took  Kondapour  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  purfued  his  conquefts  to  that  fpot.  It  is  now 
thrown  down,  but  meafured  four  feet  two  inches  in  the  (haft, 
and  twenty-three  inches  in  the  pedeflal,  and  fixteen  inches  dia- 
meter. On  the  upper  fide  I faw  nothing  carved  but  fomewrhat 
refembling  a lingam,  or  a ftaft  of  command  about  the  midway, 
and  the  old  people  of  Pongaye  told  me  that  as  to  the  under  fide 
Ciapnek,  finding  the  name  of  fome  private  perfon  cut  near  his 
infcription,  had  effaced  all  others,  affirming  there  never  was 
any  thing  more  than  the  figures  before  mentioned,  and  that  it 
was  a (tone  belonging  to  a pagoda  which  could  not  be  ftired 
without  the  death  of  the  mover,  (cxxxvii.) 

The  pagoda  of  Kodarete  is  about  a league  North  from  Man- 
galor. It  (lands  North  and  South.  After  entering  the  firft  gate 
one  meets  with  two  lefier  pagodas,  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  at  the  entrance  of  an  avenue  of  two  hundred  paces, 
between  two  walls  furnifhed  with  little  benches,  and  leading  to 

* Viaggio  aile  Indie  orientali,  V.  c.  3.  p.  448.  449.  Venet.  1583.  4to.  „ . 
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the  inclofure  of  the  pagoda.  This  inclofure  may  be  about  two 
hundred  paces  fquare.  The  gate  is  at  the  end  of  this  avenue* 
Within  on  the  left  are  feveral  houfes  or  cells  for  Brarnins. 
To  the  right  or  Eaft  on  an  eminence  afcended  to  by  feveral 
Heps  is  a large  tank.  On  the  fame  fide  overagainft  the  pagoda* 
is  a wooden  chandelier  plated  with  copper  above  fifty  feet  high*, 
and  one  foot  and  a half  diameter.  The  pagoda  is  an  obtruncat- 
ed pyramid,  the  bafe  about  three  feet  high,  and  fixty  paces  dia- 
meter. This  pyramid  is  as  were  divided  into  two  by  four? 
hooded  ferpents,  whofe  heads*  anfwer  to  the  angles,.  The  four 
faces  at  bottom  exhibit  elephants  ;>on  thofe  of  the  fecond  ftory 
appear  on  the  Eaft  Lakhfchimh ; on  the  South  Boani  wife  of 
Boudra\  on  the  North  C&moradrui  daughter  of  Brama ; on  the: 
Weil:  Natjognh  All  the  faces  are  furmounted  by  the  head  of 
Narzingue  with  horns":  at  the  cornices  this  figure  appears  in- 
tire. To  the  Weft  within  the  inclofure,  and.  to  the  Eaft  on, 
the  fteps  are  fmall  pagodas.  To  the  North  are  Bramin  houfes.. 
They  are  all  Linganifts,  and  told  me  this  pagoda  may  be  one* 
thoufand  years  old.  I faw  there  a chariot  of  Jagrenat.  (lb*. 
CXCVIII.) 


*2*  When  the  greater  part  of  this  little  pamphlet  was  print- 
ed off,  the  Editors  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  were  favoured 
with  lome  ihort  account  of  the  caves  on  the  Elephanta  ifland' 
near  Bombay,  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Barry,  which  though  given  to 
the  public  in  their  mifcellany  for  June  laft,  may  not  be  deein*- 
ed  unworthy  of  a place  here  as  a fupplement  to  the  feveral  de- 
fcriptions  already  given. 

* 

“ In  feveral  parts  of  the  coaft  about  Bombay  are  found  caves* 
of  fuch  remote  antiquity  that  neither  tradition  nor  records  can 
reach  their  origin  \ in  many  of  them  are  infcriptions,„  written 
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hi  a language  and  chara&ers  now  totally  unknown ; but  of 
thefe  difufed,  or  dead  languages,  befides  the  Shanfcrit,  or  facred 
one,  there  are,  in  India,  many  remains.  I am  told  the  Jews  at 
Cochin  have  yet  the  grant  of  their  fynagogue  at  prefent  unin- 
telligible ; this,  I once  conje&ured,  might  be  in  the  primitive 
Hebrew,  as  thefe  people  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  miffing  tribes; 
but  I am  affured,  the  country  powers  never  admitted  their  pub- 
lic deeds  to  be  drawn  in  the  language  of  foreigners. 

That  thefe  caves  were  formed  for  religious  purpofes  cannot 
even  be  doubted,  as  well  from  their  conftruftion,  as  the  fculp- 
tured  reprefentations  of  Gentoo  mythology,  which  all  of  them 
contain.  Perhaps  a defcription  of  one  might  be  introduced, 
with  good  effect,  as  an  epilode  to  fome  eaftern  heroic  poem.  , 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  trace,  as  men  grow  refined,  the  tem- 
ples of  their  worlhip,  from  the  darknefs  of  caves  and  forefts, 
through  the  gloom  of  Gothic  ftructures,  to  the  airy  elegance  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

As  I vifited  the  Elephanta,  the  principal,  I would  call  it,  ca- 
thedral, of  thefe  caves,  I fhall  attempt  fome  account  of  it. 

This  extraordinary  offspring  of  human  induftry  is  on  Ele- 
phanta Illand,  fo  called  from  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant,  of  natu- 
ral fize,  tolerably  cut  out  of  a folid  rock,  on  its  weft  coaft, 
which  is  nearly  fix  miles  from  the  caftle  of  Bombay.  The 
caves  are  about  the  middle  of  this  iflet ; the  approach  to  them 
being  through  a deep  ravine,  fo  that  one  is  ftruck  with  furprize 
at  coming  fuddenly  on  their  openings,  and  feeing  an  abrupt 
precipice,  of  more  than  fixty  feet  perpendicular,  riling  from  the 
roofs  of  thefe  excavations,  and  covered  at  the  fummit  with 
fhrubs  and  trees,  that  hang  over  the  rock,  which  is  of  hard 
ftone,  more  fo  than  that  ufually  employed  in  our  home  edi- 

Sec  before.,  p.  45, 
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Tices ; but  as  many  quarries  are  known  to  indurate  when  ex* 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  may  not  be  unreafonable  to  infer,  that  its 
prefect  denfity  is  partly  original  and  partly  acquired  ; but  of 
this,  however,  I neither  made  experiment,  nor  fought  infor* 
mation. 

Of  thefe  caves  there  are  three;  the  principal  being  in  the 
centre,  and  the  lefler  ones  on  either  hand,  though  not  placed  in 
fimilar  directions;  one  having  a common  front,  the  other  being 
at  right  angles  with  it.  In  each  of  the  inferior  ones  is  a fmalt 
chapel  with  baths  at  the  end. 

To  the  grand  cave,  or  temple,  there  are  three  entrances  by 
porticoes  of  four  pillars  each,  of  the  fame  order  with  thofe  with- 
in. Its  elevation  is  very  difproportionate  to  its  area,  which  laft/ 
is  nearly  a fquare  of  forty  yards,  whilft  its  height  is  not  more 
than  half  as  many  feet;  but  the  eye  is  not  only  offended  at  firft 
by  the  lownefs,  but  alfo  by  the  flatnefs  of  the  roof;  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  acquired  more  of  grandeur  by  being  arched, 
the  effedt  of  which  we  obferve  in  our  own  churches.  This 
roof  is  fupported  by  thirty -fix  columns,  placed  at  equal  diftances, 
though  fome  of  them  have  been  broken  down  by  the  intempe- 
rate zeal  of  the  Port  uguefe  to  exterminate  idolatry;  which,  as 
well  as  the  taftelefs  curiofity  of  later  vifitants,  has  likevvile  im- 
paired many  of  the  figures. 

Each  column  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  pedefial 
being  one,  the  fhaft  another,  and  the  capital,  including  the  en- 
tablature, the  third.  The  pedeftals  are  fquare;  the  (hafts  rude- 
ly grooved,  and  not,  as  ufual,  cylindrical,  but  gradually  bul- 
bing outwards  to  the  centre,  their  greatefl  diameter  being  more 
than  half  their  height.  The  capitals  are,  as  their  (hafts, 
grooved,  and  appear,  to  ufe  the  miner’s  phrafe,  like  globes  flat- 
tened by  the  preflure  of  country  on  them.  The  entablatures 
are  fimple,  and  without  diftiuCt  divifions  of  members.  Thefe 
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proportions  and  forms,  fo  different  from  Grecian  rules,  are  not 
pleafing  to  a corrected  tafte;  but  as  they  have  in  themfelves 
the  ftri&eft  uniformity  of  common  principle,  they  undoubtedly 
prove  the  arts  to  have  been  far  advanced  at  the  early  period  of 
their  conftruftion. 

To  the  right,  and  within  the  large  cave,  extending  the  fquare 
of  four  pillars,  which  form  its  angles,  is  a fmall  temple  or  cha- 
pel,  having  on  the  ground  a large  altar,  oblong,  fomewhat 
raifed,  and  coarfely  cut;  on  the  top  of  which  is  a cone,  re- 
fembling  the  pivots  of  the  rocking  ftones  in  Cornwall,  or  at 
Stone-Henge  the  tops  of  the  uprights  for  receiving  their  tran- 
foms,  and,  perhaps  in  its  defign  for  fome  fuck  purpofe*  In 
each  of  the  leffer  caves,  there  are  feveral  chapels. 

On  the  fides  of  the  porticoes,  and  in  compartments  at  the 
further  end,  are,  in  baffo  relievo,  pieces  of  fculpture,  moft  of 
their  figures  being  coloffal,  and  all  reprefenting  parts  of  the 
Gentoo  mythology.  The  centre  is  an  image  of  the  quadruple- 
faced Brimha,  the  god  of  the  Bedas.  Thefe  ftatues,  fuch  as  we 
fee  them,  grotefque  and  fanciful,  are  to  us  the  objects  of  eaftern 
adoration,  and,  in  their  prefent  mutilated  ftate,  prove  the  artift 
neither  unfkilful,  or  unacquainted  with  animal  proportions,, 
which  are  well  preferved,  even  in  thofe  which  extend  the 
height  of  the  excavation,  or  which  the  hieroglyphic  dodtrines 
of  the  bramins  reprefent  moft  whimiically ; for,  indeed,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  and  iy  in  me  try  may  as  well  be  difplayed 
in  the  ftatues  of  a Silenus  or  Medea,  as  in  thofe  of  an  Apollo  or 
Venus/5 
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